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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THe AMERICAN CoMMITTEE for Cultural Freedom, an 
organization of scholars, writers, artists and scientists, has 
announced that it will back THe New LEADER in its coming 
court battle with the Nation, a weekly magazine. The Com- 
mittee is a nonpartisan group of intellectuals, whose views 
on national and international affairs vary considerably 
but who are united in active opposition to totalitarianism. 
The Nation, it will be remembered, instituted a libel action 
against us almost four years ago. 

Norman Thomas, who is chairman of the cultural-freedom 
group’s administrative committee, summed up its position 
in this statement: 

“T believe this case to be a touchstone in the fight against 
Communist influence in this country. In February 1951, 
Mr. Clement Greenberg, noted art critic and one-time con- 
tributor to the Nation, sent a letter to that magazine 
criticizing the views expressed by Foreign Editor Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo and noting that these invariably paralleled 
Soviet propaganda. Mr. Greenberg noted that for a decade 
del Vayo had defended every step in Soviet policy and, 
just as unfailingly, criticized or evaded every argument and 
step opposed to Soviet policy. 

“The Nation refused to print Mr. Greenberg’s criticisms 
and threatened libel action if he dared print his criticism 
elsewhere. THE New LEapER, a journal with a three-decade 
record of responsible opposition to Communism, published 
Mr. Greenberg’s letter. The Nation then instituted libel 
proceedings, in clear violation of the principles of a free 
press and the right of Americans to publish political 
criticism. 

“The American Committee for Cultural Freedom believes 
that an adverse decision against THE New LEADER would 


the NOW 





seriously limit the freedom of expression of the press and 
has therefore undertaken to extend practical as well as 
moral support to THE New LEADER and to Mr. Greenberg 
in their defense. 

“In the opinion of the leaders of the American cultural 
community represented by the American Committee {or 
Cultural Freedom, the Nation, in undertaking to settle 
political differences by court action, threatens to set a 
dangerous precedent that would seriously restrict freedom 
of inquiry and debate. The case will challenge the claim 
of the Nation to being a journal of independent and prin. 
cipled liberal opinion.” 

Chairman of the cultural-freedom group is Robert Gorham 
Davis; vice-chairmen are German Arciniegas, Charles §, 
Johnson, H. J. Muller and Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 

In Comine Issues: Among the articles we plan to publish 
are “Safety from Atomic Attack,” by Congressman Richard 
Bolling (D.-Mo.) and Lewis Anthony Dexter; “Marxist 
Theory and the U.S. Recession,” by W. S. Woytinsky; “The 
Frustrations of Power,” by Reinhold Niebuhr; a profile of 
the Reverend Michael Scott, by Mary Francis Harvey; 
“The Freedom to Farm,” by Donald W. Treadgold; “The 
Challenge of the H-Bomb,” by Eugene Rabinowitch; “The 
Tragedy of Chinese Agrarian Reform,” by Karl A. Witt 
fogel; and “Neither Coexistence nor Preventive War.” by 
Ely Culbertson. In addition, we are working hard on ou 
Christmas Book Number (December 13) and our special 
Latin American issue. We realize we’ve been promising 
the latter for a long time now, and apologize for the delay; 
but we think the issue as finally constituted will justify 
the long wait. We’ve developed certain new prospects 
which make even our previous announcements look pale. 
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WasuincTon, D.C. 

T Is IRONIC that the Senate resolu- 

tion to censure Joe McCarthy, 
which is, after all, intended to force 
him from the center of our political 
stage, has actually brought him out 
of the wings and into the limelight 
again. 

For six weeks, McCarthy seemed 
almost forgotten. His occasional com- 
ments during the election campaign 
were buried as deep as page 80 of 
the New York Times or page 46 of 
the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. But now, again, his name black- 
eis every newspaper in big headline 
type; again, his spasmodic grin, 
which somehow never sparks the cold 
glance under those long eyelashes, 
fashes across our television screens 
at every newscast; and again the 
accustomed sing-song spouts forth 
invectives like a somewhat scared 
adolescent who feels obliged to pro- 
voke a barroom brawl. 

It is, of course, precisely this un- 
Senatorial demeanor which has fi- 
nally got McCarthy in trouble with 
his colleagues. But if, as Walter 
lippmann said recently, McCarthy 
wages his fight nominally against the 
Communists, ostensibly against the 
Democrats, and really against Eisen- 
hower, the current Senate debate in- 
volves McCarthy’s manners only lit- 
le more than nominally. It osten- 
sibly deals with the good name of the 
Senate. It really brings to the fore 
the bitter struggle for power within 
the Republican party. 

It wasn’t planned that way by any 
means. But Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
dets’s lonely and impassioned out- 
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Joe may be censured, but Vice President Nixon has 
already stolen his smear-brush and is wielding it mightily 


McCarthy on Trial 


By W. V. Eckardt 


burst almost inadvertently gave di- 
rection to a historic necessity which 
the Republican party chief, President 
Eisenhower, undoubtedly saw but had 
failed to direct. The party itself and 
its leaders in the Senate wanted no 
part of it. Once Flanders had made 
his courageous blast, however, the 
business of coming to grips with 
McCarthy suddenly became inescap- 
able. The best the GOP Senate lead- 


ers could do was to defer the matter 


NIXON: ELECTION TOUR FIZZLED 


until after the election. The appoint- 
ment of a select Senate committee 
to investigate the censure charges 
was meant primarily as an expedient 
to that end. The Democrats in the 
Senate gladly agreed to this proce- 
dure. They, too, for the most part, 
did not relish the thought of having 
to take a public stand on McCarthy 
just before facing the voters. 





And then another rather unex- 
pected event occurred. The select 
committee, composed of six of the 
Senators, whose 


anticipated 


less conspicuous 
performance everyone 
only with trepidation, produced a 
masterpiece of fair and honest in- 
vestigative work. Its report is meticu- 
lously, even pedantically judicious. 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins, an 
arch-conservative Republican from 
Utah, and his five colleagues—Re- 
publicans Frank Carlson of Kansas 
and Francis Case of South Dakota, 
and Democrats Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado, John C. Stennis of Missis- 
sippi, and Sam J. Ervin of North 
Carolina—adopted a strict set of 
court rules and stuck by them. De- 
fendant was represented by counsel. 
Cross-examination was vigorously 
practiced. The Select Committee to 
Study Charges carefully 
sorted out a hodgepodge of forty-odd 


Censure 


alleged instances of misconduct. It 


summarized them into thirteen 
charges, reduced these to five, and, 
after ten days of hearings, on Sep- 
tember 27 recommended censure on 
two of them. 

People who feel strongly that Mc- 
Carthy has done great damage to the 
prestige of the United States may 
have been disappointed that the Wat- 
kins itself to 
the damage done to the prestige 


Committee confined 


of the United States Senate. It found 
the demagogue guilty not of lower- 
ing our political ethics and stirring 
up a witches’ brew of hysteria in 
times of crisis, but of conduct un- 
becoming a Senator. It could not do 
otherwise and doubtless did well 
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McCARTHY 


CONTINUED 


in attempting to get at the core of a 
national malaise by using the tangi- 
ble club rules of the Senate as a 
yardstick, rather than the philosophi- 
cal precepts of democracy. 

At any rate, the latest of a spate 
of Senate committees which dealt 
exclusively with Mr. McCarthy did 
not see its way clear, for instance, 
to condemn him for his appeals to 
his “loyal American underground” 
within the Executive Branch of the 
Government. It acknowledged that 
McCarthy “incited” Federal em- 
ployes to bring him confidential in- 
formation for use against their 
superiors. But it gave McCarthy the 
benefit of “doubts,” mainly on the 
ground that a Senator may, after 
all, be entitled to such information. 
The Committee thus adroitly avoided 
a showdown on the complex question 
of the separation of powers. 

McCarthy’s possession and “doc- 
toring” of a secret Army Intelli- 
gence document based on FBI infor- 
mation, which figured so prominently 
in the televised Army-McCarthy 
hearings, was also sidestepped. The 
Committee felt that McCarthy had 
“committed a grave error” in offer- 
ing to disclose the document, but 
recognized “mitigating circumstan- 
that he under 
the strain of investigations by the 
Mundt Committee. 

But the fact that the Watkins Com- 
mittee did not involve itself in these 
matters of state does not mean that 
the dry, stern and—for all his 
archaic rigidity—rather personable 
Watkins lacked courage in tackling 
McCarthy. The Watkins Committee’s 
recommendation to reprimand Mc- 
Carthy for ignoring a Senate sub- 
committee and abusing its members 
carries with it a further implication. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections under Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, it will be recalled, 
concerned itself with Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s financial affairs. Its report, 
published in January 1953, was 
officially unavailable during Mc- 
Carthy’s heyday. By citing in detail 
how McCarthy “contemptuously and 


ces” in was then 


contumaciously” refused to answer 
six specific charges in the report, the 
Watkins Committee made it pretty 
obvious that there must have been 
solid substance to the charges. Most 
of the sizable amount of money 
which McCarthy still refuses to ac- 
count for was donated to him for 
the purpose of “fighting Commu- 
nism.” 

The Watkins Committee was equal- 
ly forthright in calling McCarthy’s 
treatment of General Ralph Zwicker 


“reprehensible,” making it quite 


clear that the General had every right 
to yield to the Presidential order 
rather than to McCarthy’s insistence 
on crucifying the Pentagon for los- 





O'MAHONEY: WINS DESPITE TARRING 


ing track of one pink Army dentist. 
Oddly, Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens’s very recent letter to Mc- 
Carthy on the subject of the honor- 
able discharge of Major Irving 
Peress is still ludicrously defensive 
and confused. 

Senator McCarthy has apparently 
chosen reckless attack as his defense. 
Actually, there appears to be good 
cause to assume that the majority of 
the people have rejected McCarthy- 
ism, or, more specifically, the Red 
issue, in our political life. McCarthy 
said plainly that he opposed the 
election of Republican Clifford Case 
as Senator in New Jersey. He lost 


this test of strength. Case appears to 
have won—most likely, because of g 
substantial sympathy vote given him 
in protest against the vicious attacks 
on his personal integrity. Only three 
Congressional candidates campaigned 
openly on the virtues of McCarthy. 
ism: Charles J. Kersten in Wiscop. 
sin, Kit Clardy in Michigan, and 
Fred E. Busbey in Illinois. All three 
were soundly beaten—although jt 
must be added that Kersten’s Wis 
consin seat has changed hands fre. 
quently in the past. 

But if McCarthy acknowledges this 
verdict at all, he apparently consid. 
ers it merely a temporary setback to 
be recouped with redoubled vitupeta- 
tive effort. Only thus can his ranting 
about a “Senate lynching bee” and 
the “imbecilic ruling” of the Watkins 
Committee be explained. Having ad- 
mitted that ultimate Senate censure 
seems inevitable, he has now taken 
it upon himself to try to undermine 
the authority of the Senate in the 
public mind. at least a 
chance of getting away with this if 
he can prove himself indispensable 
to his own party. Republican defeat 
at the polls, as he well knows, has 
further weakened President Eisen- 
hower’s hold on_ his _ party. The 


He sees 


struggle for power revolves around 
McCarthy, or at least around the 
political meaning of what McCarthy 
represents. Joe intends to take full 
advantage of it. 

McCarthy knows that a good many 
Republicans, led by Vice President 
Nixon, seem determined to hang 01 
to the Communist issue as a weapon 
in the 1956 Presidential campaign. 
Nixon himself, of course, made pro- 
digious use of it this fall, although it 
gained him little more than a Presi 
dential letter of praise. In his case 
too, the McCarthy technique seem 
repudiated at the polls. Nixon dished 
out his most generous portions of 
Red tar in the Mountain States, but 
Democrat James Murray won it 
Montana and_ ex-Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney won in Wyoming. In 
Oregon, which hasn’t seen a Demo- 
cratic Senator in 42 years, Democrat 
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Richard Neuberger came out on top. 
While the Republicans won in Idaho 
ad in Mr. Eisenhower’s summer 
residence, Colorado, it is safe to 
asume that Nixon had little to do 
with it. But obviously the Vice Presi- 
dent and his friends feel that this 
outcome was due to too little, rather 
than too much, use of what Adlai 
Stevenson called “smut, smear and 
lander,” 

Hence, the men in the Nixon 
amp seem determined to salvage 
McCarthyism. By the time this arti- 
(le appears, it may already be clear 
jist how they hope to accomplish 
this end. McCarthy himself seems to 
count on being rapped on_ the 
knuckles—but not hard enough to 
mpair his further usefulness to the 
party. If McCarthy has indeed gone 
too far to be rescued, the Nixon fac- 
lion may coldly cut off the man for 
the sake of usurping the “ism.” It 
will try to minimize the risk of losing 
MeCarthy’s devoted friends by fight- 
mg for a glowing resolution of 
Praise for his “fight against Commu- 
nism.” Republicans who hold with 
theit President that the divisive Red 
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McCARTHY IN HIS HEYDAY: HIS REAL TARGET HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


issue should at last be buried appear 
much in the minority. 

The Eisenhower notion that the 
Republican party should stand for 
more than endless rehash of the 
charge of Democratic “softness to- 
ward Communism” is still getting lit- 
tle encouragement even from Cabinet 
members. Whether it was from pusil- 
lanimity or Secretary 
Dulles’s ouster of John Paton Davies, 
on the eve of the censure debate, 
could only encourage the McCarthy- 
veteran diplomat, 


conviction, 


ites. Davies, a 
happens to be one of the few Ameri- 
cans who possess the rare combina- 
tion of experience in both China and 
Russia. He was declared loyal. Yet, 
he wasn’t even given the opportunity 
to resign. This inexplicable, harsh 
and untimely act would hardly indi- 
cate that the Eisenhower faction can 
win this intra-party struggle. 

As long as the task of protecting 
our Government from subversion and 
treason is deliberately muddled by 
partisan politics, McCarthyist dema- 
goguery can hardly be controlled. 
And controlled it must be if confu- 
sion and vigilantism over Communism 





are to give way to the moderation in 
our affairs for which the people so 
obviously voted early this month. 
The newly-elected “coalition govern- 
ment” will indeed be torn by a cold 
war if one partner continues to ac- 
cuse the other of treason. Nor will 
Eisenhower’s determined peace pol- 
icy work unless there is a climate of 
confidence and tolerance in this na- 
tion which permits of better under- 
standing of the real problem posed by 
international Communism. 

The Democrats appear to judge 
the meaning of the elections more ac- 
curately than Mr. Nixon when they 
advocate abolishing some of the 
overlapping headline-hunting investi- 
gating committees. They seem united 
in their understanding of the real 
issue in the Senate censure debate. 
Its outcome, they know, affects the 
very soul of the Republican party 
and thus, in the long run, the future 
of the two-party any 
event, the Democrats are fully aware 
that they—and the nation—have lit- 
tle to gain if McCarthy is subdued 
only to hand the smear-brush to Vice 
President Nixon. 


system. At 





Success or Disaster? 





Ike’s Foreign 


Policy 


By Eugene V. Rostow 


HEN Sir Winston Churchill visited Washington 
W:: January 1953, he was warned by a wise and 
experienced American: “The Eisenhower Administration 
will in six months be a sodden administration, incapable 
of leadership at home or abroad. If there is to be any 
strength in the Western alliance during the next four 
years, you—the British—must provide it.” 

Twenty months of paralyzed fumbling with our for- 
eign policy have more than confirmed the warning. It is 
difficult to realize how much has been lost, and at what 
cost. The United States is now rapidly and resentfully 
approaching the isolationist policy of the interwar 
period. Modern isolationism may wear some of the 
trappings of Air Force programs. But, if it comes, it 
will be isolationism nonetheless, and as dangerous as 
ever. 

The wounds of this tragic period have been self- 
inflicted. Our diplomatic defeats in Asia and Europe 
were not, like the Soviet or Chinese Communist revolu- 
tions, even in part the product of immense forces which 
might have been contained and offset only at prohibitive 
cost. The loss of ground we have suffered in these twenty 
months was unnecessary: it has been the result of blind 
and torpid foreign policy. needlessly giving up much that 
was gained by the Truman Administration. 





Now that election oratory has subsided, we turn again 
to critical examination of United States foreign policy, 
especially as it has developed in the last two years. Many 
phrases have been coined at home and abroad to describe 
the policy of President Eisenhower and his aides; no 
coherent picture emerges. In what direction are we 
going ?—that is the basic question examined here. Pro- 
fessor Rostow, of the Graduate Faculty of Economics at 
Yale University, was a special assistant on the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 





- 

Of course, the Roosevelt and Truman Administra 
made mistakes, too, in the realm of foreign policy, both 
during the war and in the early postwar years. The 
invasion of southern France turned out to be unneces 
sary, although at the time the decisions were made the 
Normandy landing was a ticklish and uncertain adver 
ture. Events proved that Churchill’s program of clearing 
Italy and invading the Balkans would have been far 
wiser than the course we pursued. It was an error, too, 
not to have Western troops take Berlin and Prague. And, 
as the situation has developed, it was a catastrophe to 
acquiesce in the Soviet Union’s bland refusal to carry 
out the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, and in the 194 
coup d’état in Czechoslovakia. 

These last were errors with deep roots. They did no 
represent, as often alleged, a blindness within the Ameri 
can Government to the nature of Communism or 
Soviet aspirations. They derived primarily from thre 
intractable factors in the underlying situation. The fir 
was the relative strength and discipline of the Sovie 
armies at the end of the war. as contrasted with th 
exhaustion of Western Europe, and the universal deman 
in the United States to transfer our armed forces to tt 
Pacific, and then to bring them home. The second we 
the genuine popularity of the Soviet Union at that tim 
as the ally which had “killed the most Germans.” and the 
correlative feeling that, after all Russia had suffered, s 
had the “right” to have friendly governments on het 


borders. A Western ultimatum to the Soviet Union afte 


V-E Day, however desirable, would have been unthink 
able in terms both of popular opinion throughout the 
West and of the necessities of the Pacific War. Finall: 
and most important, our inability to risk war with the 
Soviet Union over Poland and the other Eastern Eur 
pean countries in 1945 and 1946 derived from 4 fac 
which is one of the proud distinctions of our civilization 
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DULLES-EISENHOWER TELECAST: THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE ALONE CAN’T SAFEGUARD OUR INTERESTS 


and national character: No President can take the 
responsibility for ordering Americans into battle with- 
out being convinced that the peaceful alternatives have 
been truly exhausted. The United States can never wage 
preventive war. Thus, Russia’s callous breaches of the 
Potsdam agreement were, like Hitler’s moves in the 
Rhineland and Czechoslovakia, the alarm-clocks which 
made possible the later assertion of a firm policy. 

No comparable factors can explain the weakness and 
vacillation of the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy. 
President Eisenhower took office long after the Govern- 
ment had fully alerted American opinion to the threat of 
Soviet power. Yet, he has pursued a program of appease- 
ment which has weakened the system of alliances on 
Which our survival as a nation depends. For that reason, 
tis foreign policy has significantly increased the long- 
term risk of general war. 

Fortunately, British initiative during the last six 
months has helped to fill the vacuum created by the dis- 


| ppearance of American foreign policy. But American 


‘curity interests cannot be adequately safeguarded for 
long by the British Foreign Office alone. We should be 


| Stateful for the development of British policy, but the 


strength of Eden is no excuse for the inadequacies of 
Dulles, 

President Eisenhower was not elected to lead a retreat 
'0 isolation. He beat Taft for the Republican nomination 
m 1952 because he was not an isolationist. And he was 
elected, among other reasons, because the American 


| People thought that he believed in, and would carry 
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forward and even improve on, the bipartisan foreign 
policy of President Truman. Perhaps the consequences of 
Eisenhower’s foreign policy to the security of the ‘United 
States can be most graphically summed up by contrasting 
where we were in January 1953 and where we are today. 

When President Eisenhower was elected, American 
foreign policy was the strongest in the world. It had 
moved forward from success to success, intelligently 
adapting its tactics to changes in the underlying situa- 
tion of power and opinion. The Soviet Union had been 
stopped in Iran and Turkey. Greece was saved for the 
free world. The opportunity created by Tito’s defection 
was being slowly and correctly exploited. The Marshall 
Plan had released and canalized a rebirth of European 
energies. The Berlin airlift symbolized the stubborn will 
of the United States, and its patient readiness to avoid 
or ignore provocations. The Vandenberg Resolution, the 
Troops-for-Europe Resolution and the NATO alliance 
were long steps toward redressing the world balance of 
power. And we had made the first moves toward bring- 
ing German and Japanese strength safely into the West- 
ern coalition. The great defeat of that era, the Commu- 
nist victory in the Chinese civil war, was probably be- 
yond the control either of diplomacy or of limited—or, 
indeed, unlimited—war, at least after 1946. 

Through the Point Four program, an approach had 
been made to solving the problem of deepening poverty 
in many parts of the world—a powerful weapon in the 
struggle to save the so-called “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries for freedom. Chester Bowles, our Ambassador to 
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IKE CONTINUED 


India, had opened new vistas with his energetic and 
good-humored methods of diplomacy. He had done much 
to explain our nation and policy to the Indian Govern- 
ment and people, and to win from them at least a benevo- 
lent neutrality. In Korea, we had mobilized United Na- 
tions strength to resist and punish aggression—the most 
important single policy step in the postwar world. The 
hostilities in Korea precipitated the massive rearmament 
of the West and thus decisively altered the world bal- 
ance of military force. After the fighting in Korea was 
stabilized, we laid down fair terms for an armistice and 
started patiently to negotiate for it. At the United 
Nations, skilful diplomacy had stripped the Security 
Council of its veto power in cases of aggression, so that 
the UN could not be paralyzed by the Soviet Union in the 
event of another Korea. The morale of the Foreign 
Service and the State Department, which had largely 
carried out this remarkable series of complex tasks, was 
at a high point, despite the sniping of Senator McCarthy. 

Almost every one of these steps depended upon or was 
buttressed by Congressional action, as well as inter- 
national agreement. While violent political storms raged 
around the persons of the President and his Secretary of 
State, they successfully obtained more affirmative foreign- 
policy votes from Congress than had been done even in 
wartime. And the policy behind these moves was ex- 
plained to Congress and the people in frank detail. The 
foreign policy of the Truman Administration was carried 
out by a bipartisan team of real distinction, which greatly 
helped in the effort to expound the ideas behind it to the 
American people. There was never any doubt as to what 
was sought by these successive steps, or as to the means 
to be employed. The Marshall Plan and the Truman 
Doctrine did not suffer from the ambiguity of the “new 
look” or the policy of “massive retaliation,” which be- 
came more obscure the more they were explained. 

In retrospect, this resourceful record now seems little 
short of dazzling. The Eisenhower Administration has not 
dared to lay a major—or minor—foreign-policy issue 
before Congress. It barely beat down the Bricker Amend- 
ment, and refused to allow a vote on a three-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Its ap- 
proach to the people has been even weaker. A few 
speeches and policy statements have been made, punctu- 
ating long periods of puzzled silence. But even the few 
statements by the President or his Secretary of State 
have almost invariably been followed by hurried trips to 
London or Paris, after which the original statements 
have been modified or explained away. Neither the 
public nor Congress has been given any sustained lead 
on foreign-policy problems, save for a parade of mean- 
ingless slogans. As one commentator recently remarked, 
it is sheer cruelty to recall the Administration’s pledges 
to “liberate” the satellite countries, to “unleash” Chiang 
Kai-shek, to pursue a policy of “massive retaliation” and, 
above all, to “seize the initiative” from the Communists. 


At a time when we have lost the diplomatic initiative tp 
Britain and France within the Western alliance, weeks 
after great Soviet diplomatic victories at Geneva anj 
Paris, these pathetic claims and boasts represent a ley 
of discourse on foreign policy which merely stirs fea 
and misgivings at home and abroad. 

Most of what Chester Bowles accomplished in Indiy 
has been lost, and Asian opinion has turned slowly 
against us, except in the Philippines. The armed forces 
have been weakened, both in present strength and in th 
vital area of research, The Foreign Service has bee 
demoralized by Dulles’s craven failure to protect his 
staff against unwarranted attack. Crude and clumy 
intervention in the Italian and German elections has 
alienated European support. A succession of inconsistent 
policy statements about Spain, Italy, France, Israel anj 
Germany have confused and frightened opinion every. 
where. And, above all, we have profoundly compromised 
our basic relationship with Britain and France. which 
must be the key to our foreign policy. 

The heart of the matter is that Stalin’s death, and the 
strength and determination of American policy unde 
President Truman, had by 1953 forced a change of ta 
tics on the Communists. An end of the fighting in Korea 
and Indo-China was indispensable to their peace offer 
sive—an end on the most favorable possible terms, o 
course, but one, in any event, that would remove the ris 
of general war, and give the Communists some hope d 
disarming and dividing the Western nations, during th 
final phase of the Soviet atomic build-up. 

Failing to grasp the potentialities of this fact, the 
Eisenhower Administration took a series of steps in the 
Far East which not only weakened our position ther 
but almost destroyed it in Europe. Korea and Indo-Chim 
were closely connected; they were, in fact, two fronts d 
the same war. Both President Eisenhower and Secretar 
Dulles acknowledged this repeatedly, and declared tht 
the armistice in Korea would be a “fraud” if it mere 
released Chinese strength to intensify the Indo-Chinet 
war. Yet, this is exactly what happened. The Chine 


action in Indo-China was more than a fraud on th® 


armistice; in terms of the relationship between Fran 
and the United States, it made the Korean armistice! 
separate peace by one ally at the expense of another. The 
Chinese called Dulles’s bluff and discovered that it we 


failed to obtain in time the necessary French concessi# 


to Indo-Chinese nationalism (which were made. too late 
by Premier Mendés-France). And we had left our Asia 
friends and collaborators to face either exile or fir 


Ss Ss 


It is clear in hindsight that the same factors which pt 


duced the Korean and Indo-China armistices would hat 


led the Chinese to respect the Indo-Chinese proviso in the 
Korean armistice. An active and resourceful diplom 
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just that. Meanwhile, our standing with the Asian people 
had fallen to nearly zero. We had been defeated. We hai 
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inthe Far East would have used the UN military success 
in Korea as the basis for protecting the integrity of Indo- 
China. And it would have arranged a dynamic political 


program with the French to rally the strong native forces - 


within Indo-China which had remained aloof from both 
France and the Vietminh. But we had no real policy in 
Indo-China. We beat the air ineffectually, vacillating and 
uncertain. In the end, nothing was done, either politically 
or militarily. We allowed our feeble bluff to be called, 
and transferred the rage and shame we felt for our own 
lack of policy to the French. Thus, a tragic split devel- 
oped between the United States and France, a split which 
casts long shadows in Europe. 

The essence of our security interest in Europe is so 
simple that it requires constant repetition: If any kind 
of balance of power in the world is to be achieved, 
Western Europe must be on our side. To secure a bal- 
ance of power in the world, and the ends of a positive 
and dynamic foreign policy as well, the Western alliance 
must be built around the unity—the Entente Cordiale— 
of Britain, France and the United States. Britain and the 
United States must not and cannot safely view themselves 
as arbiters between France and Germany, nor can France 
and Britain conceive of their role as that of mediators 
between the United States and the Communists. Unless 
there is an obvious, open and unassailable partnership of 
the three primary Western powers, the Western alliance 
will always be weakened by German or other diplomacy. 
This first lesson of modern history is made more urgent 
than ever by the strength of the Communist movement 
and the threat it poses in every corner of the world. So 
long as fundamental unity of purpose and action is 
maintained among the three Western allies, we can hope 
to organize Europe and safely bring into it a Germany 
firmly hound to the West. With such a Europe, including 
German military strength, we could face with confidence 
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the task of bringing order to the Middle East, and sta- 
bility and progress to Africa and the Far East. 

In this process, our relationship with France is a mat- 
ter not of sentiment but of necessity. Europe cannot be 
defended, and the world cannot be defended, without 
German forces in Europe. But, unless Britain and the 
United States are part of the European picture, Germany 
may well dominate the Continent. We have fought two 
wars in this century to prevent German hegemony in 
Europe, and it is still our national interest to prevent such 
a development at all costs. A dominant Germany, once 
men like Adenauer are gone, could all too easily revert 
to the policy of Bismarck, the Weimar Republic and 
Hitler—a deal with Russia which would imperil the West. 

The policy of basing a European policy on Germany 
rather than France has a fatal appeal for some British 
and American policy-makers. A pro-German Anglo- 
American foreign policy, carried through in the Twenties 
and early Thirties, made the Second World War almost 
inevitable. It could have the same result again. A pro- 
German policy would turn the Continent—including our 
faithful friends in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania—into disillusioned and depressed neutralists. 
It would destroy the political appeal of the European 
idea, which would become not the dynamic rallying point 
of future hopes in Europe, but an abiding threat of re- 
newed occupation by goose-stepping armies in field-gray. 

The only way to prevent this. once the necessity of 
German rearmament is conceded, is for Britain and the 
United States to be firmly and formally linked to the 
European military system. This was the key to French 
ratification of EDC. Since our troops—and British 
troops—were in Europe anyway, and clearly had to stay 
as a practical matter at least until the cold war was 
ended, the only issue confronting the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was whether their presence should be guaran- 
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teed by treaty. Such a treaty would have cost little or 
nothing. And nothing less than a treaty would do after 
France’s sad experience with American failure to ratify 
the security system which President Wilson approved 
after World War I. Until these last few weeks, Britain 
was willing to do whatever we did in relation to Europe, 
but nothing more. Now, despairing of American action, 
she has acted properly, though late. By guaranteeing her 
presence in Europe, Britain has made it possible to sal- 
vage something from the wreckage of EDC. If British 
action, and similar American action, had come in time, 
Europe would be firmly on the road to balanced integra- 
tion. That would have been a better road than the one 
we are now on, for the London and Paris agreements do 
not protect us against the risks of German militarism as 
effectively as EDC. 

It was the Eisenhower Administration’s failure to 
understand this elementary history and arithmetic that 
doomed EDC. President Eisenhower’s letter of last April, 
promising to keep American troops in Europe as long 
as he thought they were needed, completely missed the 
point. It could have had, and had, no effect on the real 
situation. While it was clear to us that British and Ameri- 
can troops would have to stay in Europe for a long time, 
it is impossible to blame the French, after their post- 
World War I experience, and with the Indo-Chinese 
débacle bitter in their hearts, for insisting that we for- 
mally recognize the inevitable and undertake by treaty 
to give EDC the kind of backing which Britain has now 
given to the armies contemplated by the London agree- 
ments. 

This chain of events in Asia and Europe has been the 
principal test of the Eisenhower foreign policy. That 
policy has been, and is, inadequate to defend American 
security. It has led to a weakening of our relationship 
with Britain and France, and even to periods of com- 
plete isolation from them. It has caused a weakening of 
the confident morale, the vision and the vigor which are 
needed to put heart into the struggle for survival, here 
and throughout the free world. 

Three forces have contributed almost equally to this 
end: the Eisenhower Administration’s paralysis of fear 
before the Republicans in Congress, its unwillingness to 
face any steps in foreign policy that might delay a reduc- 
tion in military spending, and sheer incompetence and 
lack of imagination in the day-to-day conduct of foreign 
relations. It has been a foreign policy without nerve, 
without insight and without the will to win. Its most 
familiar weapon is that of a bluff that can be called with 
impunity. Over and over again—in Korea, in Indo-China, 
in Trieste, and most recently in London—Dulles has 
made threats which he was not prepared to carry out. 
His recent threat to withdraw American troops from 
Europe was perhaps the worst of his blunders. Our 
troops are not in Europe as an act of grace or “aid” to 
anyone. They are there because it is in our vital national 


interest to prevent war, and to keep Europe’s manpower 
and resources from falling under Soviet control. And the 
presence of American troops in Germany remains the 
cheapest and safest way to achieve that end. 

For the air strategy of peripheral defense alone would 
not only destroy the political basis for European resist. 
ance to Communism; it would soon evaporate in defeat, 
even as a military policy. We could not long keep our 
air bases in Europe and Africa unless our troops re. 
mained in Germany to screen Europe against the risk of 
occupation; the fear of occupation is an immense trau- 
matic force in European life today, and we can ignore it 
only at extreme peril. Therefore, the threat to withdraw 
our troops from Europe is really a threat to adopt the 
Taft-Hoover strategy of Fortress America—the policy of 
complete isolation. Since this is a threat to commit 
national suicide, it is hard to see what meaning it could 
have as a diplomatic weapon, either to ourselves or to 
Europeans. 

As a military weapon, too, it would be fatally defective. 
For the Soviet fear of general war is a fear not only of 
mass bombing but of mass surrender once its troops 
come in contact with strong Western armies. The Soviet 
leaders know better than anyone how Hitler’s brutality 
spurred Russian resistance after the war had begun in 
1941 with large-scale surrenders to the German Army. 
The threat of atomic bombing is the force which has pre- 
cariously kept the peace since 1945, and it must remain 
an integral part of our security arrangements. But our 
greatest ally in the struggle with world Communism is 
the hatred of the Soviet and satellite masses for their 
rulers. This is what made the issue of asylum for prison- 
ers of war in Korea so profoundly important from the 
military as well as the moral standpoint. 

As we slowly withdraw from the center of European 
politics, and as our position in Asia is gradually weak- 
ened, we lose the opportunity, as we now lack the will 
to make of Western foreign policy what it must be to 
prevail: the dynamic force which can offer the free world 
a real alternative to Communism. America is and should 
remain a symbol of freedom, of generous aspiration and 
of democratic values throughout the world. If we stand 
forth not in the name of our own tradition but as a cyni 
cal defender of anyone who promises military aid, we 
can rally mercenary armies but not the enthusiastic co 
operation of free peoples. Psychological warfare is 00 
substitute for policy, and propaganda cannot conceal the 
absence of policy. An America which will not trade, a! 
America which denies passports to its own people and 
visas to foreign scientists and artists, an America which 
kas abandoned the Point Four program cannot be the 
effective leader of world democracy. Such an America 
may well wake up on the morning of the big test dis 
illusioned and alone, and in grievous danger. In the last 
twenty months, we have come dangerously far on the 
road to such isolation. 
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San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon. 


Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. New Orleans: John Carmichael. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. Atlanta: Joseph Fiszman. Richmond: Lawrence King. 


Minnesota's Gold Dust Twins 


MINNEAPOLIS 
CHANCE MEETING in a Univer- 
A sity of Minnesota _political- 
science class some 17 years ago 
culminated in this year’s unparal- 
leled election sweep for the Minne- 
sota Democratic-Farmer-Labor party. 
When the vote-counters had finished, 
Hubert Humphrey was returned to 
the Senate with a 150,000 majority; 
Orville Freeman was elected Gover- 
nor, carrying with him every major 
state office except one; a fifth Con- 
gress seat gave the Democrats control 
of the Washington delegation, and 
the 20-year conservative reign in the 
State Legislature’s lower house was 
at an end. 

The 1937 Humphrey-Freeman cam- 
pus friendship must have seemed 
strange to their classmates, despite 
their common interest in_political- 
science studies and university de- 
bating. Humphrey, at 26, was a 
Depression-scarred “old man” to the 
younger students; he had quit the 
University six years before to go 
back to work in his father’s drug 
store, and, when he returned, he 
brought a bride with him. Freeman 
was 19, a farm-bred youth whose 
campus activities ranged from po- 
litical debates to reserve quarter- 
backing on the University eleven. 
Both of them worked their way 
through school—Humphrey in a 
neighborhood pharmacy, Freeman 
a a hospital janitor. 

The war temporarily separated 
the two. Freeman enlisted in the 
Marines, Humphrey, rejected for 
military service, put his academic 
background to work for the Govern- 
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ment, first directing the WPA’s adult 
education in Minnesota and_ then 
serving with the War Manpower 
Commission. He was ambitious po- 
litically and his taste of Government 
work spurred him on. In 1943, 
Humphrey ran for Mayor of Min- 
neapolis and lost; he ran again in 
1945 and won. His victory coincided 
with Freeman’s discharge from the 
armed forces after being badly 
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wounded at Bougainville. The young 
ex-Marine became Humphrey’s ad- 
ministrator of veteran affairs and 
later was civil-service commissioner. 

Meanwhile, Humphrey had been a 
chief sponsor of the 1944 merger of 
the Democratic and Farmer-Labor 
parties. It was an odd amalgam: 
There were the idealistic “young in- 
tellectuals” around Humphrey, old- 
line labor leaders who yearned for 


the past glories of Floyd Olson’s 
administration, some Farmer-Labor 
machine politicians who had_ been 
more hungry than principled during 
the Olson regime, stand-pat Demo- 
crats whose political sights never rose 
above patronage favors—and a group 
of highly skilled pro-Communist 
manipulators who were determined 
to use the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
party as a Soviet front. 

Humphrey and Freeman quickly 
recognized the new party’s hetero- 
geneous nature; it needed not only 
vigorous leadership but a thorough 
housecleaning. They made the party- 
liners their first target and helped 
organize Americans for Democratic 
Action. Thus, the inner-party strug- 
gle was begun. It ended in 1948, 
with the two sides solidly arrayed 
along pro-Wallace and anti-Wallace 
lines; Humphrey’s nomination for 
signal. 
quickly 


Senator was the 
Humphrey and Freeman 
turned against the right-wingers, and 
a new struggle developed. Here. too, 
both sides used every trick known 
in political in-fighting, and for four 
years neither faction could claim vic- 
tory. In 1950, for instance, a right- 
winger was nominated for Governor, 
and many Humphrey adherents pro- 
ceeded to vote for Luther Young- 
dahl, the Republican incumbent. But 
Freeman’s nomination for Governor 


victory 


in 1952 meant victory again. 

Six years of political in-fighting 
had not given the Humphrey-Free- 
man team much time to build the 
party outside the ranks of the 
already-convinced. Their weakness as 
political leaders in the community at 
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large was pointed up in 1952 when 
Freeman lost Hennepin County 
(Minneapolis), once Humphrey’s 
stronghold. During the next two 
years, Humphrey spent almost every 
week-end in Minnesota. 

Freeman had decided not to run 
in 1954, but Humphrey told him that 
the ticket needed his name and ex- 
perience, and Freeman was nomi- 
nated in the primary by an over- 
whelming vote. The state ticket was 
built carefully; it included a country 
editor, a former United States prose- 
cutor, a milk driver and a farmer. 
There were minor troubles. An en- 
dorsed candidate came out for pari- 
mutuel gambling and was formally 
disowned; a Democratic office-holder 
accused of playing loose with fi- 
nances was denied endorsement. 

The “young intellectuals” dis- 
carded some old notions of political 
behavior and acted like “old pros.” 
Freeman showed his _battle-scarred 
face on the television screen when 
the Republicans called the Democrats 
a “war party.” Karl Rolvaag, candi- 
date for Lieutenant Governor, ceased 
being bashful about references to his 
father, Ole Rolvaag, revered for his 
Giants in the Earth. Miles Lord, can- 
didate for Attorney General, pin- 
pointed a minor scandal in the Re- 
publican state house and blew it up 
to gargantuan proportions. Mean- 
while, the Republicans ran with Ike 
and against the Farmer-Labor scan- 
dals of the 30s. Through it all, Hum- 
phrey ran with the entire state ticket 
in his embrace, pleading for a party 
vote “right down the line.” 

With control of the state house 
for the first time in 16 years, the 
Democratic-Farmer-Laborites have 
an opportunity to prove their pro- 
gram in practice. They will be 
plagued by a Republican State Sen- 
ate; the Twin Cities newspapers, for 
the first time in a generation opposed 
to the state administration, will be 
alert for any revival of political skul- 
duggery. But few friends of Humph- 
rey and Freeman doubt that they 
will successfully combine ideals and 
administration. 


Jim Crow Scores Again 


in Georgia, 


By Joseph 


ATLANTA 
OVERNOR Herman Talmadge’s 
G private-school plan to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court’s de-segrega- 
tion which the voters 
endorsed on November 2 in the form 
of Georgia’s Fourth Constitutional 
Amendment, reflects the political and 
moral state of much of the South. 
First returns from the big cities— 
mostly against the Amendment. 
though not to the extent anticipated 
—and votes from the small two-unit 
counties put the Amendment in the 
lead. As tallies poured in from the 
other small counties, especially those 
of northern Georgia, the picture took 
an unexpected though temporary 
turn which was responsible for the 
big wire services’ premature an- 
nouncements that the Amendment 
had been defeated. The final result. 
however, was 208,399 for and 181,- 
050 against. It was a bitter fight; for 
the first time in Georgia’s history. 
the division between the rural and 
the urban vote was not clear-cut. 

The Amendment’s success is al- 
ready having repercussions in the 
state. There is talk that certain firms 
which had planned to move to or 
expand in Georgia because of its 
favorable tax laws and cheaper labor 
are having second thoughts on the 
matter. Their employes are not will- 
ing to move to a state that lacks a 
stable public-school system. 

The elections also shed light on 
the thinking of leading politicians 
here. Governor-elect Marvin Griffin 
bluntly said: “I suggest we send 
[J. Harold] Saxon [Secretary of the 
Georgia Education Association] and 
[Kankakee] Anderson [Polk County 
School Superintendent] to Delaware 
where they belong and bring [Bry- 
ant] Bowles [head of the National 


decision, 





Mississippi 
R. Fiszman 


Association for the Advancement of 
White People] down here where he 
belongs.” John Sammons Bell, Chair. 
man of the Democratic State Commit. 
tee—who dared to break away from 
the Talmadge machine in 1946 and 
has been doing penance ever since— 
said that, if it came to a choice be. 
tween non-segregated schools and no 
schools at all, “I feel I would rather 
have no schools at all.” And, in a 
appearance, Vice-Chair. 
man Henry Stewart topped his col- 
league with “I’d rather have my son 
grow up in ignorance than grow up 
on a social basis with the colored 
race.” After hearing this, one 
thoughtful voter remarked: “We 
seem to be moving from inequality in 
education to equality in ignorance.’ 

Mississippi also adopted Georgia: 
school plan (which, incidentally, wa: 
rejected at the last moment by its 
original sponsor, South Carolina 
Governor James Byrnes). Withou! 
much publicity, too, Mississippi 
voted on a Constitutional amendmen! 
which deprives 550,000 Negro cit 
zens of the right to exercise thei 
voting franchise. Less than half «i 
the eligible voters cast their ballot 
in this case, and, of these, less that 
one third (less than 150,000, bu 
enough to pass the amendment) gat 
their endorsement. 

In this radio and television ¢ 
propaganda for the amendment we 
conducted with the aid of old-fas 
ioned circulars and mouth-to-mov!! 
campaigning. Much of it originale 
from the recently founded Citic 
Councils, which, as their declaratio' 
proclaims, consist of “white male 
dedicated to the preservation of se 
regation.” 

According to this amendmen. * 
voter, before he is permitted to 
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iter for future elections, must take a 
iigid test to prove that he is able not 
uly to read the State Constitution 
but also to comment on it and ex- 
dain it—orally and in writing—for 
ihe officiating registrar. Whether the 
aplanation should be given orally or 
in writing is to be decided upon by 
the same official. This white official 
aso has the right to decide who 
should take the test. 

In summing up the elections in 
he South, it should be noted that, for 
ihe first time in Georgia’s history, a 
Republican ran for the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Charles Moye, a 
young Decatur attorney, ran in the 
vital Fifth District against incum- 
bent James C. Davis, former judge of 
the Stone Mountain circuit, head- 
quarters of the Ku Klux Klan for 
this area. With relatively little cam- 
paigning, Moye, although he lost by 
ome 24,000 votes, gave Davis an 
unexpectedly stiff fight and—thanks 
tothe independent voters, plus Demo- 
cats and Negroes dissatisfied with 
Davis—insured the presence of a 
Republican ticket in future Congres- 
‘ional elections in this district. 

All this is indicative of a certain 
trend in the Deep South. In Florida, 
for the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion days, a Republican, William C. 
Cramer, was elected to Congress. 
Cramer, a 31-year-old St. Petersburg 
attorney and former Democrat, re- 
ceived 2,000 votes more than his 
Democratic opponent. While Moye 
‘anon an anti-Davis platform, em- 
phasizing local issues, Cramer ran on 
the Eisenhower program alone. His 
‘pponent apparently did not expect 
the defeat, since he spent only $2,000 
on his campaign as compared with 
Cramer’s $10,700. The Republican 
tend in Florida was also evident in 
the race for Governor. The Republi- 
‘an candidate, J. Tom Watson, who 
died ten days before the election. 
tevertheless received an impressive 
0,000 votes (compared to 230,000 
for Democrat LeRoy Collins). These 
‘0,000 votes make the Florida GOP 


tligible to participate in future pri- 
Maries, 
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Michigan Still Discussing 


Democratic Victory 


By Howard D. Hamilton 


LANSING 
ICHIGAN DeEMocRATS and _la- 
bor are jubilant, Republicans 
and businessmen are bewildered, and 
Michiganders still are wondering 
what happened on Election Day. 
How did the Democrats manage to 
carry the entire state ticket for the 
first time since the Depression days 
of 1936? Even more perplexing, 
what happened to Senator Homer 
Ferguson? 

The Democratic sweep was a tri- 
umph for G. Mennen (Soapy) Wil- 
liams, who became the first fourth- 
term Governor in the state’s history. 
His preceding three terms were per- 
sonal victories made possible by the 
many Republicans regularly 
scratch their ballots for Soapy. This 
time Williams, ably assisted by 
Philip Hart, the candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Democratic 
hei apparent, carried along his en- 
tire ticket of political unknowns and 
pushed Patrick McNamara into the 
United States Senate to boot. He 
rolled up a plurality of 260,000 votes, 
the largest Democratic plurality ever 
achieved here. This was in sharp 
contrast to his hair-line recount vic- 
tories in 1950 and 1952 by 1,154 
and 8,600 votes respectively. 

The most surprising feature of the 
election was the defeat of veteran 
GOP leader Homer Ferguson by an 
obscure AFL union official. Everyone 
conceded that Patrick McNamara was 
respectable and campaigned surpris- 
ingly well, but. . . . In late October, 
it was rumored the Republicans were 
slipping so badly that they were wor- 
ried about Ferguson; this was con- 
firmed by President Eisenhower’s 
eleventh-hour “political errand” on 
behalf of Homer. Yet, as late as 
November 2, Democrats were pri- 


who 


vately predicting a Ferguson victory. 

Actually, the Democrats won a 
bread-and-butter victory. Williams 
and the rest of the ticket hammered 
at unemployment, decreased incomes, 
and low farm prices. Geographically, 
the Democratic pluralities corre- 
sponded closely with the unemploy- 
ment map. The Governor carried 
every county in the depressed Upper 
Peninsula; he took metropolitan 
Wayne and Macomb Counties by 2 
to 1. In large measure, it was a vote 
for a change, which in Michigan 
meant elimination of the veteran Re- 
publican officeholders. How many 
farmers voted Democratic is not evi- 
dent, but apparently not many. 

The result was a tremendous vic- 
tory for the labor unions. Never be- 
fore in Michigan have the CIO and 
AFL cooperated so effectively to 
mobilize the labor vote. The workers 
got out to vote in an off-year election 
and seem to have voted almost 100 
per cent Democratic. “Michigan la- 
bor has come of age,” exulted the 
Commissioner of Labor. 

The Democrats picked up two of 
the three or four close Congressional 
districts, thus securing 7 of the 13 
House seats. The Seventeenth Dis- 
trict in suburban Detroit was cap- 
tured by Judge Martha Griffiths. In 
the Sixth District (Flint and Lansing 
area), Michigan State College Pro- 
fessor Don Hayworth ousted Kit 
Clardy, the Michigan McCarthy. 

The unrepresentative district struc- 
ture, however, has enabled the Re- 
publicans to retain full control of the 
Legislature, as well as most of the 
Congressional seats. On the state 
level, the Republicans have a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate but not 
in the House, and hence will not be 
able to override vetoes. 
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ANSWERS ‘NEW LEADER’ QUERIES 


5 mer POLICIES of the German So- 
cial Democratic party may be 
puzzling for intrinsic reasons: they 
may be difficult to grasp for the for- 
eign observer because of different 
preconceptions; and they may be 
just plain objectionable. The com- 
plex is, I believe, reflected in three 
questions that recently reached me 
from the United States. 

The first question is: “Have you 
serious reason to believe that Mos- 
cow might, in the near future, agree 
to the reunification of Germany on 
the basis of full and free elections, 
which would, no doubt, mean that 
they have given up control of East 
Germany?” 

The question implies that we Ger- 
man Social Democrats may be so 
placed as to have “serious reason to 
believe” anything about what Mos- 
cow might be prepared to do. We 
certainly are not. The history of the 
last thirty-five years has, from be- 
ginning to end, proved that even 
those closest to the throne in Moscow 
are not necessarily in such a posi- 
tion. In the German orbit, the Social 
Democrats are further removed from 
the Moscow throne than anybody 
else. The last nine months have seen 
a more ferocious and sustained cam- 
paign than ever directed by the Com- 
munists against the German Social 
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By Erich Ollenhauer 


Where We Stand 


How German Social Democrats 


View International Affairs 


Democratic party as their Enemy 
Number One. 

The question further seems to 
imply an exclusive preoccupation 
with the reunification of Germany. 
whereas we have repeatedly and con- 
sistently placed this objective in the 
context of the cold war, to the liqui- 
dation of which, in our view, a solu- 
tion of the German problem by 
peaceful means would constitute a 
decisive contribution, if only as one 
in a series of comprehensive and 
ultimately global agreements. 

We do take issue with the implica- 
tion that the problem is essentially 
one of securing agreement from 
Moscow, as if (1) full and free elec- 
tions and (2) the surrender of con- 
trol, presumably military, of German 
soil depend exclusively on conces- 
sions from that quarter. It is also 
implied that there is a necessary link 
between these two elements of the 
problem. This was manifest in the 





This article by Erich Ollenhauer, 
Chairman of the German Social 
Democratic party (SPD), is a re- 
sponse to three questions put to him 
by the editors of THE New Leaver 
in an attempt to clarify American 
understanding of the SPD position. 
In a coming issue, we will publish 


commentary on this viewpoint. 





deliberations of the four-power con- 
ference in Berlin last winter, where 
the Western powers showed their 
own concern in the matter. To have 
a genuine bearing on the German 
problem, the question would accord: 
ingly have to refer to all four pow: 
ers now occupying Germany. 
The question introduces the time 
element by limiting its range to the 
near future. Whatever one may le 
lieve about the intentions of Mos 
cow, there is no evidence that the 
Western powers in occupation at 
any more ready today to give 
their hold on German soil than the 
were at the Berlin Conference. Tie 
London Final Act and the Pari 
and Letter 
tend, rather, to pérpetuate and sift 
guard foreign military establishmett & 
in the three Western  occupatitt 
zones of today’s Germany. Whater 


Treaties, Declarations 


bearing the establishment of naiitt 
West German “Streitkrafte” my 
eventually have on the question, thy 
will not come into existence for *F 
other three or four years. That is! 
period which I assume extends It 
yond the near future specified in the 
question. | 
The second question slightly var 
the approach: “If you believe in tt 
[Moscow’s agreement to Germé 
unity], could you elaborate on ther ; 
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motives for such an unprecedented 

. y?” 

We happen to believe in the possi- 
bility of all four powers coming to 
an agreed solution. We have to be- 
lieve so, because the facts of the 
four-power occupation make any 
other solution of the German prob- 
lem by peaceful means impossible. 
The policy is not unprecedented for 
any of the four powers, except per- 
haps for France as a non-participant, 
because it is clearly indicated in the 
Potsdam agreement. Motives would 
not be far to seek in a world afraid 
of World War III. But they can be 
brought to bear on the problem only 
by talks among the four powers 
having direct responsibility in and 
for Germany. That is why we Social 
Democrats do not weary of pressing 
for unceasing exchanges on this and 
related problems, That is why we 
urge the acceptance of any and every 
ofler by any of the four powers to 
confer on the German problem. And 
that is my answer to the third ques- 
tion: “What prompts you to accept 
Molotov’s last proposal as a workable 
basis for a new Big Four confer- 
ence?” 

I must add that I am not aware of 
having characterized any offer by 
Molotov in the manner suggested in 
the question. I am not aware of any 
of the Occupation powers having, at 
any time, presented a workable basis. 
The Berlin Conference was remark- 
able for its total lack of any workable 
basis produced before the meeting, 
and for the Conference itself operat- 


conference in the mature sense of 
the term. It was successful in placing 
the Big Four on record with regard 
'o a number of aspects of the prob- 


lem. It established potential points 


of contact in their approach to the 
problem. But it was an abject failure 
with regard to agreed conclusions on 
any element of the problem. And I 
lake the liberty of suggesting that 
one reason was the absence of any 


 rresponding intention among the 


Participants. It was a propaganda 
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conference rather than a working 
conference, and it is not impossible 
that a goodly proportion of the 
propaganda dispensed at Berlin was 
aimed primarily at the home audi- 
ences of the participants. 

May I now be allowed to proceed 
to the fundamentals of Social Demo- 
cratic foreign policy. We also have 
a home audience. It is composed of 
working men and women, and, above 
all, of youth with no desire for 
the belligerent settlement of issues. 
Throughout the party and its electo- 
rate are men and women with memo- 
ries still alive and painful from the 
days when, unobserved by the great, 
free world, they became the first vic- 
tims of the Hitler terror. To the 
totalitarianism of the Nazis, too, we 
were Enemy Number One. We yield 
to no one in our live and active con- 
cern for the “racial” victims of 
Nazism, but we enjoyed, if that is 
the word, the political priority of 
attack. If the free world had been 
more alert, the attack might never 
have expanded, so far as Hitler Ger- 
many was able to extend, to em- 
brace the humiliation and extinction 
of a great race. The survivors and 
their descendants, together with Ger- 
man youth in general, are none too 
convinced of the wisdom of the vic- 
tors, however much they may recog- 
nize and value the compensations 
generously offered and contributed 
afterward. The present call to arms 
from the West finds no easy re- 
sponse, and the Social Democratic 
party has to recognize that as one of 
the hard facts about the new Ger- 
many. 

The Social Democratic leadership 
is nevertheless able and ready also 
to recognize those facts of the world 
situation which force it to make a 
decision. The biennial convention of 
my party at Berlin last July accepted 
this position: If Moscow is not pre- 
pared to agree as suggested in the 
first question quoted above, the So- 
cial Democratic party will throw all 
its weight behind a full-fledged West- 
ern system of defense. 

When the London Conference was 


called to consider the situation aris- 
ing out of the failure of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community project, I 
made a point of welcoming the en- 
deavor. But a test of Moscow’s inten- 
tions that will carry conviction has 
still to be made. That is why the 
Executive Committee of the Social 
Democratic party emphasized last 
September 18 that, “parallel with 
negotiations on improved European 
cooperation, negotiations must be 
carried on between the Western pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union on the re- 
laxation of international tension, in 
the course of which an understanding 
on the reunification of Germany in 
freedom must be sought.” This 
“parallelism” in the approach of the 
free world was approved by the Scar- 
borough conference of the British 
Labor party on September 28. It is 
today an accepted principle of 
French foreign policy. 

We are now faced with the dis- 
appointing fact that this approach 
has not been solidly embedded in the 
instruments of Western unity pro- 
jected by the London and Paris con- 
ferences. So far as the Germans in 
the Saar territory are concerned, the 
principles of self-determination have 
been spurned. But our main conten- 
tion is that the London and Paris 
agreements emphasize agreement on 
military matters to the detriment and 
neglect of more basic and enduring 
elements of Western unity. My party 
was nevertheless content, in a motion 
before the Bonn Bundestag on Octo- 
ber 7, to call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment of West Germany to seek 
common action on German reunifica- 
tion between the powers involved. 
We did not reject the London Final 
Act unconditionally. 

The problem is one of preventive 
action. The present-day world has no 
scope for remedial action. If our 
friends in the free world will under- 
stand that German Social Democracy 
is primarily concerned with objec- 
tives that will prevent the worst from 
coming to pass, then there is no rid- 
dle of Social Democratic foreign 
policy. 
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AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
By Reinhard H. Luthin 


Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
bil” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

ftom the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
lathin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
uturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
f democracy... . It contains valuable hints for 
ttducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ng and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
mes funny, sometimes terrifying, but at all times 
tninently readable.” 

Hodding Carter: “The best and most vivid summary 
{ Bilbo’s life and role that I have run across.” 

Kirkus Bookshop Service: “These analyses bring to 
ight many basic similarities. Most of the demagogues 
have exploited race and religion, most have played 
‘P €motional appeal, all have been talented exhibi- 
tionists,” 

The author: Reinhard H. Luthin has taught history 
. Duke and Columbia Universities, as well as the 
Lhiversity of Dacca, Pakistan. He is author of The 
first Lincoln Campaign. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
By David Riesman 


Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
and method in the social sciences. Includes such favor- 
ites as “The Nylon War” and “Football in America.” 

From Time magazine’s Sep- 

tember 27 cover story: “The 

University of Chicago’s David 

Riesman [is] a man with a 

wide-swinging imagination, a 

scientist’s disciplined mind, ana 

a burning curiosity about peo- 

ple as they are. . . . His books 

are relatively free of academic 

jargon. . . . Individualism 

Reconsidered, a brilliant collec- 

tion of essays published this year, elaborates some of 
Riesman’s central themes.” 

Granville Hicks: “One is constantly impressed by 
Riesman’s determination not to ignore facts because 
they won’t fit conveniently into his theories.” 

The author: David Riesman, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is author of 
The Lonely Crowd and Thorstein Veblen: A Critical 
Interpretation. LIST PRICE: $6.00 
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URING these keen, clear days of 
D autumn, ever since 1792, the 
Old Farmer’s Almanac has been com- 
ing round. Among other things, it 
has served to teach us modesty. With 
our great cities, highways and air- 
lines, we tend to think that our gadg- 
ets dominate the world, that they can 
function independently of winter or 
heat or cold, wind or 
weather. But one glance at the tables 
according to which the sun and 


summer, 


moon, the tides and seasons function 
is enough to show us that all our 
activities are carried on within the 
framework of conditions which we 
are helpless to change. 

The revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, the long-term cyclical changes 
which seem to be slowly transform- 
ing the earth, even the weather. 
which furnishes us our staple conver- 
sation from day to day—-all these 
things are beyond our control. But 
all of us who live in Western Europe 
or North America have learned 
through the ages to think of Nature 
with careless disrespect. This is, after 
all, the Temperate Zone. We take 
for granted the kindness of forces 
which in other quarters of the globe 
lay waste the earth. 

We read about floods, droughts. 
earthquakes and typhoons, but we 
take it for granted that these things 
happen to other people—especiall: 
differently colored people, lower-class 
people who don’t amount to much 
anyway. Our weather may tantalize 
us now and then, but in the long run 
it never gets too hot or too cold, too 
wet or too dry. And never, never 
will it leave us unfed. Some of us 


may have been slightly disturbed by 
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By William E. Bohn 


Let's Have Respect 
For the Weather 


the fact that eight hurricanes came 
driving up from the Caribbean re- 
cently. Even in my cozy little state 
of Delaware, where most of us are 
individualistic Republicans, 
chicken farmers had their establish- 
ments so dismantled that they are 
calling upon the Federal Government 
to lend them money to go hack into 
business. But they have no notion 
that this sort of thing might happen 
again. In their minds, it was just - 
freak of an otherwise easy-going and 
well-intentioned system. 


many 


But even a cursory reading of this 
old New England almanac will teach 
us the fallacy of this slipshod view 
Lots of astounding things have hap- 
pened in this theoretically mild cli- 
mate, I have often wondered why no 
one ever makes anything of the year 
1816. It made impression enough 
upon the people who went through it. 
Some of them died of hunger. All of 
them uncomfortable. They 
prayed, protested and complained. 
but it did no good. 

In the 1955 Old Farmer’s Alma- 
nac, Editor Bob Sagendorf reprints 
a paragraph of notes on the “cold 
summer of 1816” which was pub- 
lished in the edition of 1817: “May 
29th: Cold and backward, very little 
feed for cattle. The canker worms 
scarcely made their appearance this 
spring. . . . June 6th: Extreme cold 
with high winds, freezes the ground 
at night. 9th: Continues cold with - 
sharp frost at night which cuts beans 
and other tender plants to the ground. 
10th: Indian corn scarcely fit to 
weed. July 26th: Grass light and 
backward—people just beginning to 
hay. August 2nd: Winter rye scarce- 


were 





ly fit to reap. 28th: High winds, cool, 
some frost.” 

These unemotional jottings give 
no idea of the suffering of humans 
and animals during this strange sum. 
mer and the ensuing winter. And 
what happened in 1816 might happen 
in 1955 or 1956. That is a good thing 
to contemplate. Editor Bob does his 
best to make us shudder. He suggests 
that the unhappy summer of Madi- 
son’s administration was due to the 
great earthquake in the East Indian 
archipelago on April 5, 1815. This 
catastrophe is said to have extended 
over 1,000 square miles and to have 
obscured the sun for twelve days. If 
that quake, says Bob, could produce 
the summer of 1816, the bombs of 
our day may produce its counterpart. 

This Old Farmer’s Almanac natu- 
rally centers our attention upon New 
England. But, even in that limited 
area of this so-called Temperate 
Zone, we have had some horrifying 
tales of death and destruction by hur- 
ricane and cyclone since the first 
colonists landed. The first one of 
which I have seen a record struck in 
1635. Another great storm did its 
damage in 1815. The famous water- 
spout which wrought such havoc off 
Martha’s Vineyard occurred in 189%. 
Next came the famous hurricane of 
1938, which most New Yorkers will 
recall for the destruction which 7 
left behind on Long Island. The 
Almanac also records the Massachu- 
setts tornado of June 9, 1953. 

And then, by an amazing feat of 
journalistic enterprise, our editor in- 
cludes a description of Carol, the 
third of the 1954 series of eight great 
storms. It struck on August 31. He 
speaks of 40 dead, 1,500 injured and 
$500 million in damages. When the 
figures piled up by the unpleasanl 
Hazel are added to these, the total 
losses from storms in New Englan‘ 
this season must be enormous. Any: 
one who has sat on into the night, 
I did, while Hazel moaned _ that 
strange, eerie moan and great trees 
crashed will agree with me that we 
should treat our weather with more 
respect. 
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What Is Man’s Condition? 


One can't rescue man unless one can define his nature 


THER AND MORE SKILFUL hands than mine have 

dealt with Lewis Mumford’s conception of politics 
js “the art of the impossible” and of the role of love in 
public affairs, as expressed in his new book, In the Name 
of Sanity. It is my purpose to take off from another 
aspect of Mr. Mumford’s tract for the times, his concep- 
tion of man. 

This bothered me long before I read In the Name of 
Sanity; it was very much on my mind as I read The 
Conduct of Life (a work so very different from Emer- 
gon’s of the same name). I am convinced that we have 
lost track of any adequate and satisfactory conception of 
man, and I was hoping that Mumford, who with good 
reason is much upset about the current condition of man, 
would apply his talents to phrasing a conception which 
would serve the purposes of more people than himself. 
Mumford has not seen it this way. While he declares his 
fundamental purpose to be the rescue of man from the 
dificulties in which he currently finds himself, he is con- 
tent to be rather more rhetorical about man than about 
other topics he touches. I submit that his whole position 
turns upon his conception of man, and, if he can’t per- 
suasively define him, his prescriptions for his rescue lose 
much of their force. Of course, I know that Mr. Mumford 
shares this weakness with a host of other writers on cur- 
rent affairs. 

Like many writers who consistently operate on a high 
level of abstraction and to whom a glittering but pre- 
cariously based generality is something rarely resisted, 
Mumford seems to generalize man somewhat in the 
image he has of himself when he is writing for publica- 
tion, without for a moment reflecting that few men, for 
good or ill, are much like that. This reader (a Mumford 
reader of thirty years’ standing, starting with Sticks and 
Stones in 1924) has long felt that Mr. Mumford’s man 
is a creature of incredible elevation, required by his 
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By C. Hartley Grattan 


author to operate all of the time at the very top of his 
bent, a bent which is strong for the graces, the esthetic 
emphasis, the solemn moral purpose. I have no objection 
whatever to this ideal of man, but I ask if this is man 
in the mass as we know him today, the fellow who must, 
with his strengths and inadequacies, find his way in the 
contemporary world? I think not. I think that this is an 
entirely exceptional man, even among the men whose 
doings are recorded in history as traditionally written. 
While I can see the importance of such a man as an 
ideal, or as a provoker of better conduct than ordinary 
men achieve, I cannot see that we can chart a course for 
a mass society on the basis of this conception of man. 

Historians have lately begun to talk about and investi- 
gate a phase of the human story which they are calling 
sub-history. Sub-history is supposed to deal with the 
doings of those people who have formed the inarticulate 
masses of mankind in most historical societies. History 
as we usually know it went on more or less over their 
head, and they suffered and benefited from it without 
personal participation. Their incidental contributions did 
not get into the records which historians have normally 
consulted in constructing history. It is the peculiarity of 
our time that the denizens of sub-history have intruded 
more and more into history. This is the fruit of the move- 
ment toward democracy. And their intrusion into history 
is not always considered an unalloyed benefit to the 
human situation, as Ortega y Gasset and other writers of 
a similar disposition have vehemently argued. Even the 
first great student of their actual and potential role, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, was disquieted and skeptical about 
them. Yet, nobody doubts that they are here to stay and 
that those who feel they arrived a good while ago are 
going to be joined by their brothers in other climes no 
matter what is said by the intelligentsia. 

The emergence of the denizens of sub-history into his- 
tory has been a continuing process for at least two cen- 
turies now; it is a continuing process, and there is plainly 
a tie-up between their presence and the state of the world 
as we find it. Historians are hard at work trying to 
establish the cause-and-effect relationship. This is part of 
Professor John U. Nef’s task in his admirable study, War 
and Human Progress, and Raymond Aron touches on it 
in The Century of Total War, to mention only two books. 

The rise of sub-historical man has provoked those who 
trouble themselves about his character into an ambivalent 
attitude toward him. On the one hand, there is the em- 
phasis on his rationality, the point about him that sup- 
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MAN CONTINUED 


ported the campaign for his admission to history (or 
participation in public affairs, if you like). On the other 
hand, there has for some years been a great deal of 
emphasis on his irrationality, a point which raises doubts 
about the consequences of his participation under the 
conditions of mass society to which his participation 
has led. 

When the depreciation of man in its current expres- 
sion began I do not know, but I do recall vividly enough 
that my own first realization of the point that man’s 
irrationality is a vastly important facet of him came from 
reading William Trotter’s /nstincts of the Herd in War 
and Peace in 1920 and an initiation into Freudian psy- 
chology about the same time. The first reaction to this 
suggested to me by my betters was that man’s irrationali- 
ties must be controlled by education, but, as the emphasis 
on his irrationality increased (as it steadily has), as its 
nature was more fully explored and its expressions more 
elaborately documented, a sense of discouragement about 
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man spread like a kind of poison gas, even to those quite 
unacquainted with the books and articles in which the 
data were developed. 

The net effect of all this has been a sharp decline in 
the evaluation currently placed on man. Contrast John 
Stuart Mill’s view of man with that which you consciously 
or unconsciously entertain—and Mill wasn’t a flaming 
optimist either. Speaking generally, confidence in man 
has been sadly eroded. Most people seem to have accepted 
this result without thinking much about it. They have 
failed to balance up what they really think of man, but 
instead stumble around, bumping now against what their 
book-learning tells them about man’s irrationality, now 
against their inherited notions about man’s capacity for 
rationality, imbibed from the classic arguments for 
democracy. American political theory is founded on a 
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conception of man’s rationality, but the political practice 


(as the last campaign amply documents) is based on ay 
assumption of his irrationality. 

The current confusion is beautifully illustrated jy 
education. Professors have done a lot of work on man’s 
irrationality, but, as educators, they still proceed at least 
to some extent on the assumption that man’s educability 
is based upon his (residual?) rationality. Reading edu. 
cational literature sheds little light on a sensible recon. 
ciliation of the two approaches to man. [| am not saying 
that the professors should have by-passed the study of 
irrationality, or that they should take any special inter. 
est in defending the thesis that man is a rational being, 
I am saying that it is odd that they have done so little to 
reconcile the two approaches, assuming their greater than 
ordinary need for some useful conception of man’s na 
ture. How can you devote a lifetime to teaching the chil- 
dren of man without a clear notion about what these 
men may be? 

One patch of sand in which many ostriches bury their 
heads when confronted with this difficulty is human 
nature. To my mind, this begs the question. I was 
brought up on the theory that human nature is not a 
fixed thing; that man is indeed a fantastically malleable 
fellow, as is readily demonstrated from history: and that 
much that is described as human nature, both in praise 
and in blame, is folklore of dubious worth. It is pre- 
cisely on the plains of human nature, traditionally con- 
ceived, that the students of man’s irrationality have 
made their inroads from their coigns of vantage in the 
academic mountains. Hence, I cannot see that by appeal- 
ing sententiously to human nature we get far in defining 
man. If you appeal to human nature, you must. to sus 
tain a point, then define human nature—which is equiva 
lent to defining man, precisely what I am after! 

No, I insist that we need a careful balancing up of 
the studies of man, the allegations about him, the attri 
butions of rationality and irrationality, with a view to 
devising a new and viable conception of man. When 2 
writer like Lewis Mumford, who is full of fervor for 
man’s welfare and equally full of assurance that he knows 
how to achieve it, gives us a view of man that is related 
only to a tiny minority of men in all history. I gt 


-annoyed. What I want to know is: What is the nature 


of the creatures who environ me every day in the week. 
who vote in the elections, execrate and applaud Joe 
McCarthy, admire Eisenhower or Stevenson? I want to 
know what, in the strictest sense, these creatures are, | 
find myself increasingly confused by the fragmentary 
and fragmentizing reports of the experts in special disc 
plines that touch on man, the anthropologists, the symbol 
boys, the Fromms and the Riesmans, the fellows wh 
tell us how they would manipulate men. I want to know 
what one may reasonably think of his fellow creaturé 
at this moment in history. The proper study of mankind 
is man. What, then, is man? 
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Franco's regime, emboldened by American aid, now claims 


foresight in helping Hitler ‘fight Communism' 


‘SPAIN WAS RIGHT 


By Richard Mowrer 


MAapbrID 

YEAR AGO last September, the 

United States signed the Ma- 

drid agreements and got a new ally. 

We undertook to develop Spain’s 

military and economic potential in 

exchange for the use of air and naval 

bases. There were no political strings 
attached. 

“The pact with the United States 
does not represent a change of line 
in either our foreign or our internal 
policy.” Foreign Minister Martin 
Artajo told the approving Cortes, 
none of whose members are selected 
by popular elections. “We have 
abandoned none of our fundamen- 
tal concepts. . . . In the coming 
years, the political regime of Spain 
will evolve or not depending on the 
wishes of the Spanish people and 
their Caudillo, never merely to suit 
the convenience of foreign powers.” 

As far as the physical aspects of 
the deal with Spain are concerned, 
there is very little to see. The eco- 
nomic and military buildup is pro- 
ceeding, but its effects will not be 
noticeable for some time. On the 
ideological level, however, it’s an- 
other story. Here reassertion and jus- 
tification of the regime’s policies, 
past and present, is in full swing. A 
year ago, the alliance with America 
marked, for Franco Spain, the tran- 
sition point from survival to revival. 
Today, revival has progressed so 
swiftly that highly-placed officials are 
laying claim to Spanish moral leader- 
ship of the free world. 

“Espana tenia razén”—Spain was 
tight—is a slogan much in vogue 
at the moment. By “Spain” is meant 
Franco, for, according to another 
much-stressed catch-phrase, “Spain 
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is Franco and Franco is Spain.” And 
what people mean when they say 
that Spain was right is that Franco 
was right in overthrowing the Re- 
public in 1936-39 and right in send- 
ing the Spanish Blue Division to 
the Russian front in 1941 to help 
the Germans. Conversely, the Allies 
were wrong, after defeating Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, to penal- 
ize Franco Spain by imposing an 
economic and political boycott on 
the country. 

Along with the feeling of moral 
superiority that has taken hold here 
is a growing desire to achieve great- 
er participation in international get- 
togethers. The bilateral agreement 
with America is valued, but there is 
also a strong conviction that the 
time has come for Spain to branch 
out and take part more directly in 
Western Europe’s defense structure. 

“Europe cannot exist without 
Spain,” wrote the newspaper ABC 
recently. “An essential piece in the 
European pattern is missing when 
Spain is excluded. It is probable that 
the past century’s disequilibrium was 
caused by the absence of Spain in 
[world] gatherings and alliances.” 

Nobody beyond the Pyrenees hav- 
ing taken notice of these overtures, 
the press has reacted accordingly, 
criticizing the London accords for 
their “exclusiveness” and describing 
the European democracies’ lack of 
interest in Spain as “incompre- 
hensible.” 

Otto of Hapsburg, son of Austria- 
Hungary’s ex-Empress Zita and a 
long-time resident here, accurately 
expressed official sentiment when he 
wrote in the Madrid daily, Ya: “It is 
not shameful to admit one’s errors. 


Everybody makes mistakes. It was 
no stain on America’s honor to admit 
that Spain was right. The West 
would stand to gain much if it 
obtained the participation of Madrid 
in a defense pact.” 

Offense at the European democra- 
cies’ coolness has been more than 
compensated, however, by a series of 
American demonstrations of esteem. 
One such was the cordial reception 
extended to Franco on October 10 
when he joined the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
for a day to observe combat exer- 
cises planned especially for him. 

Another was the invitation to Gen- 
eral Muiioz Grandes, Minister of 
the Army and former Blue Division 
commander, to visit military instal- 
lations in the United States. On Octo- 
ber 22, Ya carried this headline over 
a Washington dispatch: “Muiioz 
Grandes sees Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur—The President suspends 
electoral campaign to receive Span- 
ish minister—This truly extraordi- 


nary demonstration of courtesy is 


‘attributed to the North American 


generals’ personal feelings of friend- 
liness toward the Caudillo.” The 
award of the Legion of Merit to the 
Spanish general went over big. 
“Espana tenia razon.” 

As if to prove the point, the Span- 
ish Government on October 25 pre- 
sented the Grand Cross of Aeronau- 
tical Merit to Professor Willy Messer- 
schmitt, one of Hitler’s top designers 
of combat planes and today a resi- 
dent of Spain. The ceremony, fully 
reported in the Spanish press, was 
the occasion for sentimental refer- 
ences to Spanish-German collabora- 
tion during the Civil War and World 
War II. “Your compatriots shed their 
blood in the Spain of Franco, and 
the [Blue Division] volunteers of 
the great general Munoz Grandes 
shed theirs alongside the Germans,” 
Air Minister General Gonzales Gal- 
larza told Messerschmitt as he made 
the presentation. It was the Messer- 
schmitt fighters, he added, that bore 
the brunt of the air struggle “during 
the difficult times experienced by the 
German people.” 





WRITERS and WRITING 
Chekhov and Soviet Doublethink 


wW .. CONTROLS the past con- 
trols the future; who con- 
trols the present controls the past”—- 
thus runs the Party slogan in George 
Orwell’s 1984, whose hero’s job is 
the continuous alteration of the past 
“applied not only to newspapers, but 
to books, 
posters, leaflets, films, sound tracks, 


periodicals, pamphlets, 
cartoons, photographs—to every kind 
of literature or documentation which 
might conceivably hold any political 
or ideological significance.” 

Contrary to widespread opinion, 
Orwell’s novel was not meant to be a 
grim, prophetic vision of things to 
come, but rather an imaginatively 
hyperbolized picture of things that 
were already to be observed in the 
totalitarian regimes of our own time, 
particularly in Stalin’s Russia. It is 
common knowledge by now that re- 
cent history, including literary his- 
tory, is constantly revised and re- 
written in the Soviet Union on or- 
ders emanating from some invisible 
and unacknowledged “Ministry of 
Truth.” A number of Soviet writers 
have disappeared into limbo; their 
books are no longer available and 
their names have been deleted from 
reference works. Others, fortunate or 
clever enough to survive and con- 
tinue writing, have had to revise 
their works in conformity with the 
current Party line and the latest offi- 
cial version of history. 

Until now, however, this “preven- 
tion of literature” had seemed to 
stop short at the great Russian writ- 
ers of the past, most of whom are 
held in great esteem today in the 





Gies Srruve, Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literature at the 
University of California, is the 
author of Soviet Russian Literature. 


By Gleb Struve 


USSR. Their texts were apparently 
regarded as sacrosanct, and whatever 
strictures were necessary took the 
form of “Marxist” comments _re- 
interpreting them. In the 1920s and 
1930s, much was done in the way of 
providing new scholarly editions of 
nineteenth-century Russian writers, 
publishing their letters, restoring 
texts disfigured by pre-Revolution- 


CHEKHOV: LETTERS CENSORED 


ary censorship, supplying new textual 
comments, and unearthing fresh bio- 
graphical facts. But, with the coming 
of the Zhdanov era in 1946, even 
this seemingly inviolable domain of 
literature was invaded. An example 
of this is the recent scholarly edition 
of Chekhov’s Complete Works and 
Letters in twenty volumes. 
Publication of the Complete Works 
was decreed in April 1944 by the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and 
it was to be the first truly complete 
edition of Chekhov. The vast edi- 
torial undertaking, divided into two 
series (twelve volumes of works, dia- 


ries and notebooks, and eight vol. 
umes of letters), was completed in 
1951. Each volume was _ provided 
with an extensive scholarly appar. 
tus: notes, variants of texts, bio. 
graphical notes about Chekhov's nw. 
merous correspondents, and detailed 
indices. 

A great deal of care had doubtless 
been lavished on this edition. The 
editorial preface pointed out that it 
differed from all previous editions 
chiefly in its inclusion of Chekhov's 
“vast epistolary legacy,” and the ed: 
tors were indeed to be congratulated 
for not only assembling all the letters 
scattered among various publications 
but also adding more than a thov 
sand previously unpublished ones. 
But, while stressing that in Chekhov's 
works they were able to restore 
passages originally suppressed or 
altered by censorship, they them 
selves proceeded to censor Che 
khov’s “epistolary legacy” in keeping 
with the latest Party line. After cor 
siderable literary detective work, | 
submit some examples of such edi: 
torial tampering. They are not many, 
considering the vastness of Chekhov: 
epistolary output (over 4,000 le 
ters), but they are significant ané, 
taken together, amount to an oll 
right literary fraud. 

1. On December 9, 1890, after 1¢ 
turning from the island of Sakhalin 
Chekhov wrote his friend Suvoriné 
long letter in which he described his 
return voyage and mentioned a shot 
stopover at Hong Kong. In the nev 
Soviet edition (Vol. XV. p. 130), 
in the passage referring to Hom 
Kong, the words “The bay is wor 
derful, the sea traffic such as I have 
never seen before, not even in pie 
tures” are followed by three dot 
enclosed in square brackets, to int 
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cate an omission. The dots stand for 
the following passage: 

“Excellent roads, street-cars, a 
rilway going up the hill, museums, 
botanical gardens; wherever you 
tum, you can see the tenderest so- 
citude of the British for their 
employes; there is even a club for 
sailors. | was driven in a jinricksha, 
that is, by men. I bought all kinds of 
junk from the Chinese, and I waxed 
indignant when I heard my Russian 
felow-travelers criticize the British 
for their exploitation of the natives. 
Yes, I thought, the Englishman does 
exploit the Chinese, the Sepoys, the 
Hindus, but in return he gives them 
roads, drains, museums and Chris- 
tianity, and what about you—you 
also exploit, but what do you give?” 

This suppressed passage will be 
found in an earlier edition of Che- 
khov’s letters published by his sister 
Marie in 1912-16. English-speaking 
readers can find it in Constance 
Garnett’s translation of selections 
from Chekhov’s letters (New York, 
1920). What is more, we find a spe- 
tific reference to it in a biographical 
and critical study of Chekhov pub- 
lished during the Soviet period by 
A. Derman (Moscow, 1939). But in 
1949, when this volume of the new 
“complete” edition of Chekhov was 
brought out, the anti-Western witch- 
hunt was in full swing; and the edi- 
tors deemed it necessary to suppress 
this proof of Chekhov’s admiration 
for the benefits, both material and 
giritual, which the “British imperi- 
alists and warmongers” were bestow- 
ing on the people of their colonies. 

2. An equally telling example is 
found in the same volume on p. 174. 
On March 16, 1891, Chekhov went to 
see the famous Italian actress Eleo- 
tora Duse, who was then visiting 
Russia, in Antony and Cleopatra. He 
Was so entranced by her acting that 
he wrote an enthusiastic letter to his 
sister Marie, which begins as fol- 
lows: “I have just been to see the 
Italian actress Duse in Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra. 1 don’t understand Italian, 
but her acting was so good that it 
seemed to me that I understood every 
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word. A remarkable actress. I have 
never seen anything like her before.” 

This beginning is duly _repro- 
duced in the new. Soviet edition. But 
then follow again the three dots in 
square brackets. Those in a position 
to look up this letter in the 1913 vol- 
ume edited by Chekhov’s sister will 
discover that the three dots stand for 
the following omission: “I looked 
at this Duse woman and the thought 
worried me that we have to train our 
temperaments and tastes on such 
wooden actresses as N. and her like, 
whom we call great because we have 
not seen any better ones. Looking at 
Duse, I realized why one feels so 
bored in the Russian theater.” Ap- 
parently, Chekhov’s strictures on 
Russian actresses offended the patri- 
otic sensibilities of the present-day 
masters of Russia. Here, too, what 
was forbidden in 1949 was consid- 
ered all right in 1936, when the same 
passage was quoted in full by S. 
Balukhaty (one of the editors of the 
new Chekhov edition) in his little 
book, Chekhov the Playwright. 

3. A third example of suppression 
will be found in Volume XV, p. 189, 
in a letter to Suvorin written from 
Nice on December 14, 1897. Refer- 
ring to the recent death of Alphonse 
Daudet, Chekhov notes that every- 
thing written about it in France was 
“intelligent and elegant,” and goes 
on to say: “Even Rochefort wrote 
well. Yes, we are great talents, we 
are pan-human, and we are simply 
‘bursting’ with it, but were Leo 
Tolstoy to die there would be no one 
to write an article. The journalists 
will write something or other, but 
the novelists, with Grigorovich and 
Boborykin at their head, will just 
scratch themselves.” 

So far, so good; this passage is 
duly reproduced in the new edition. 
But the original letter had one more 
sentence, and this has been deleted 
from the new edition. This time, its 
absence is not even indicated by dots 
—it is simply not there. Reference 
to the Marie Chekhov edition reveals 
that the missing sentence reads: “We 
should send our young writers on 


assignments abroad, honestly we 
should.” The Soviet editors obvious- 
ly thought that Chekhov’s impulsive 
exclamation might give ideas to 
young Soviet writers, and therefore 
decided to suppress not only the sen- 
tence itself but the evidence of its 
suppression. 

This last example shows the difh- 
culty of discovering all the cases of 
editorial interference with Chekhov’s 
letters; without the assistance of the 
three dots, I had only luck or my 
detective flair to help me. For fool- 
proof results, it would be necessary 
to check all the letters against ear- 
lier editions, remembering that, while 
Marie Chekhov’s edition contained 
about 2,000 letters, there are over 
4,000 in the new Soviet compilation. 
Of these, over a thousand are now 
published for the first time, and there 
would be no way of verifying their 
accuracy except by comparing them 
with the originals. Nor is it possible 
to say off-hand, without careful col- 
lation with all the earlier editions, 
how many of Chekhov’s letters have 
been omitted altogether now. I have, 
however, been able to lay my hands 
on at least one such example which 
significantly completes the pattern 
described above and illustrates an- 
other aspect of Soviet “alteration of 
the past.” 

I have in mind an interesting letter 
which Chekhov wrote at the end of 
1899 to Vsevolod Meyerhold, then 
an actor of the Moscow Art Theater, 
later one of the pioneers of the mod- 
ern Russian theater, and the out- 
standing figure in the Soviet theater 
until his fall from grace in 1937. In 
the letter, Chekhov gave Meyerhold 
some advice about interpreting the 
part of Johannes Vockerat in Haupt- 
mann’s Einsame Menschen. It was 
first published in 1909 in the Year- 
book of the Russian Imperial Thea- 
ters. For some reason, it was omitted 
from Marie Chekhov’s edition, but 
it was included by the well-known lit- 
erary scholar Piksanov in the 1927 
edition of Chekhov’s Uncollected 
Letters, and Piksanov quoted a long 
passage from it in his preface. In 
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1934, a longish excerpt was given by 
A. Derman, who edited Chekhov’s 
correspondence with Olga Knipper 
(his wife). He described the letter 
as “extremely interesting.” In 1939, 
an even longer quotation from it was 
included among Chekhov's utterances 
on literature in the collection entitled 
Russian Writers About Literature, of 
which S. Balukhaty was the princi- 
pal editor. 

All this shows that the letter was 
well known to Soviet scholars and 
was even regarded by them as impor- 
tant. By 1939, however, Meyerhold 
had already been denounced as an 
“enemy of the people” and had dis- 
appeared from the scene, so his name 
was withheld in Balukhaty’s anthol- 
ogy. And in the new collection the 
letter is treated as non-extant, be- 
cause Meyerhold has become—to use 
Orwell’s Newspeak—an “unperson.” 
In fact, Meyerhold’s name was studi- 
ously excluded from the long indices 
to all the individual volumes of let- 
ters as well as from the general index 
at the end of Volume XX. With one 
exception, only bare mentions of his 
name or insignificant references to 
him have been retained in the text. 
while on two occasions, when Che- 
khov spoke of him with sympathetic 
interest, we find the familiar three 
dots in square brackets. 


One of these deletions is from a 
letter to Olga Knipper, dated March 
13, 1902. Chekhov wrote: “I should 
like to see Meyerhold, to have a talk 
with him and buck him up—after 
all, he won’t find things easy in the 
Kherson theater. There is no public 
for straightforward plays there: they 
still need a puppet-show. For Kher- 
son is neither Russia nor Europe.” 
This suppressed passage will be 
found in the Derman edition of the 
Chekhov-Knipper correspondence. 

Chekhov wrote this letter soon 
after Meyerhold had left the Moscow 
Art Theater as a of dis- 
agreements with Stanislavsky and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko what 
appeared to Meyerhold and others 
as the excessive realism, bordering 


result 


over 


on naturalism, of the two directors. 
It is interesting to note that, in edit- 
ing the second 
Chekhov-Knipper correspondence in 
1936, Derman commented on this 
passage: “Chekhov’s attitude to the 
split which occurred in the Art Thea- 


volume of the 


ter cast is extremely characteristic of 
his interest in, and sympathy with. 
any fresh current in art. Intimately 
connected as he was with the Moscow 
Art Theater, he nevertheless ex- 
pressed a wish to buck up the actor 
who was the very life and leader of 


the ‘dissent.’” In 1950. however. 
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when Fridkes was editing Volume | 


XIX of the Complete Works and Le. 
ters (curiously enough, in 1927 the 
same Fridkes had commented fayor. 
ably on Chekhov’s letter to Meyer. 
hold in the Piksanov edition), this 
sympathetic interest of Chekhov jn 
Meyerhold was a forbidden subject 

The editors of the new edition 
carefully avoid all references to Che. 
khov’s correspondence with Meyer. 
hold, though the letters mention a 
least one more letter to Meyerhold, 
and a very interesting letter which 
the latter wrote to Chekhov, dealing 
with Meyerhold’s production of The 
Cherry Orchard in his theater a 
Kherson, has been quoted by Balu. 
khaty in Chekhov the Playwright. 
Nor do the editorial notes supply any 
information about Meyerhold, though 
even the least important people mer- 
tioned in Chekhov’s correspondence 
are adequately identified. One can 
imagine the puzzlement of a younger 
Soviet reader who has never heard 
of Meyerhold. He will learn from 
Chekhov’s letters that Meyerhold 
played the part of Treplev in the 
original production of The Seagul 
and that of Tusenbach in Three Sis 
ters, and that, for some unspecified 
reason, he left the Moscow Art Thee 
ter. But he will try in vain to fini 
out who this fellow Meyerhold was 

The fiftieth anniversary of Che 
khov’s death in July 1904 has bee 
chosen as the theme for variou: 
Communist-sponsored “peace” met! 
ings throughout the world. Mary 
hypocritical words wil! be spoke 
about Chekhov’s “democratic hums: 
ism”: his famous statement abot! 
his hatred for falsehood and violent 
in any form will doubtless be quote! 
over and over again. The twealy 
volume Soviet edition of Chekho. 
the most complete ever, will probabl\ 
be held up as a monument lo the 
esteem and affection in which Che 
khov is held today in the Sov 
Union. But will anyone dare to me 
tion the deliberate deletions in the 
monumental edition—deletions tha! 
betray the Communist doublethink B 
all its contempt for cultural value: 
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Two Books from Africa 


Tales of the African Frontier. 


by]. A. Hunter and Daniel P. Mannix. 


Harper. 308 pp. $4.00. 


AtrHoUGH the patchwork “epic” 
ofthe African frontier lacks the sim- 
plicity of the steady North Ameri- 
can coast-to-coast sweep, the atmos- 
here of mingled violence and ro- 
mance can only be compared, in 
literature, to that of Yoknapatawpha 
County in the earliest days. Tales of 
the African Frontier—written by 
].A. Hunter, a veteran game ranger, 
with the aid of an American journal- 
ist, Daniel P. Mannix—is probably 
the most adventurous factual book 
tocome out of Africa since The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo, whose story of the 
building of the Kenya railway is 
briefly told again in these pages. 

East Africa is the location of most 
of the tales, but it is the East Africa 
of the past. Most of the “heroes” are 
white. Tippu Tib, the Arab slaver, 
and Kabarega, the warrior king of 
Bunyoro, are the two exceptions. 
Violent days they were, and the fron- 
tiersmen were violent, adventurous 
men. Small wonder that the Kenya 
itlers of today, caught in the vor- 
tex of a world crisis, look back with 
nostalgia to those simple, apolitical 
days when a handful of white men 
had almost all the guns and _pro- 
ceded to carve out an empire. 
Whether they should have begun 
carving is, by now, an academic 
question. Certainly Whitehall looked 
askance at some of those who so 
bravely hoisted the flag over vast 
and ultimately ungovernable areas. 
The inability to control these fron- 
ltsmen and “gentlemen adventur- 
s” aggravated the disease of gi- 
gantism from which the British 
Empire was already beginning to 
suffer, 

One such adventurer was John 
Boyes, the “King of the Kikuyus,” 
who appears to have attempted simul- 
laneously to make his own fortune 
and to act as an empire-builder— 
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Tell Freedom. 
By Peter Abrahams. 
Knopf}. 370 pp. $4.00. 


only to find himself under British 
arrest on charges of waging war, 
signing treaties, impersonating gov- 
ernment, and committing dacoity 
(banditry). Boyes escaped the con- 
sequences of his acts. The British 
Commonwealth has not. This inher- 
ent clash between the frontiersmen 
and the heart of empire was still 
further polarized at a later date, 
when Lord Delamere, leader of the 
Kenya settlers, led the Masai to be- 
gin burning down the Nairobi Land 
Office because the Government ques- 
tioned the ownership of some land 
which he claimed. When the smoke 
came curling up through the floor- 
boards, the bureaucrats hastily is- 
sued him his deed. Lord Delamere 
“cut through the red tape” on that 
occasion, but today millions in 
Kenya are suffering because of simi- 
lar attitudes of unchecked individu- 
alism on the part of a privileged 
few. 

A great part of this book’s charm, 
however, lies in the simple tales of 
pioneering adventure and courage. 
Who could equal Fritz Schindelar, 
the Austrian aristocrat turned pro- 
fessional hunter, who attacked a lion 
with a beer bottle and played tag 
with a rhinoceros around the foot of 
a tree in which the daughter of H. 
Barclay of Barclay’s Bank had taken 
sanctuary? On another occasion, 
Fritz shot a lion and then. as the 
animal was dying, took its head in 
his lap and fondled it until it ex- 
pired. The lion which eventually 
killed him was not so gentle. 

Another strange character was the 
soft-spoken young Scots explorer Jo- 
seph Thompson, who ventured un- 
armed into hostile territory, relying 
on parlor tricks, such as a galvanic 
battery, and his false teeth to dis- 
tract attention and so save his skin. 
Surrounded by men only too willing 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British writer and critic 


to club him to death, or to use him 
and his porters for spearing targets, 
he continued to chart maps, note geo- 
logical strata, and observe plant and 
animal life. A strict Puritan, he was 
once commanded, under the implied 
threat of death, to render pregnant 
the coy young wife of a Masai elder. 
He extracted himself from this pre- 
dicament by giving the girl a glass 
of fruit salts, explaining that, accord- 
ing to the maker, the product could 
accomplish anything. 

The story of the colored boy grow- 
ing up, an underdog in a white- 
dominated industrial society, has 
been well and variously told by such 
writers as Ralph Ellison and James 
Baldwin. In Africa, the literary trail- 
blazer in this genre is Peter Abra- 
hams, a talented South African 
writer whose Return io Goli has al- 
ready attracted wide attention. In 
Tell Freedom, the author, now living 
in England, recalls his childhood and 
youth in a South African suburb. 

Mr. Abrahams simply, 
creating powerful visual images—a 
horde of young children shivering 
with cold on the veld, as they fight 
over the cow dung which they have 
been sent to collect for fuel; South 
Africa during the Depression years, 
when jobs and tempers were short; 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Thug, leading a band of neighbor- 
hood boys to rob a market stall for 
food and drink; a visit to a relation 
in a working party of prisoners; life 
with Aunt Mattie, who ran a fire- 
wood business during the week and 
at weekends became a “skokiaan 
queen,” selling illicit liquor to the 


writes 


miners. 

Underneath all the current of vio- 
lence, like a great rising river, runs 
the panorama of South African life. 
As the book progresses from the 
brutal facts of childhood to ado- 
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lescence and then to adult life, other 
forces — Trotskyism, Communism, 
the unions, the churches, the police 
—pley in and out. A sweeter coun- 
terpoint is provided by the boy’s 
struggle to get an education. When, 
in his tenth year, an enlightened 
white stenographer read him the 
story of Othello, he determined to 
learn to read and to become a writer. 
The trail led from an overcrowded 
schoolroom to a far-away college: 
from the college to Capetown; from 


Capetown to England, and to the 
international literary fame he now 
enjoys. 

Tell Freedom is a powerful book, 
but it leaves one with the distinct 
impression that much, particularly 
on the personal plane, remains un- 
said. Perhaps Abrahams, like Koest- 
ler, can only do justice to the com- 
plexity of his experience over a pe- 
riod of time, by disposing of differ- 
ent aspects in different books. His 
first two volumes allow us to hope 


for a satisfying fulfilment. Yet, from 
all indications, Peter Abrahams has 
further struggles ahead. Neither a 
Communist nor an orthodox beliey. 
er, Abrahams—whose blood is a 
fusion of Negro and European— 
bears all the marks of the confirmed 
individualist. By becoming an indi- 
vidual rather than a marcher in the 
ranks of an “ism” army, he has 
exchanged the insecurity of one mi- 
nority for that of another. His strug. 
gle is therefore ours. 





The Record of Nazi Germany 


Reviewed by Robert Bass 
Former history instructor, Smith 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges 


The Scourge of the Swastika. 
By Lord Russell of Liverpool. 
Philosophical Library. 259 pp. $4.50. 


Lorp RusseELL of Liverpool has 
produced what is perhaps the most 
terrifying book of horrors ever writ- 
ten. It is a volume of only 259 small 
pages, but its impact is appalling be- 
yond description. 

The author served as Deputy Judge 
Advocate General! in the British Army 
and as legal adviser on war-crimes 
trials to the British Commander-in- 
Chief in Germany. He has based this 
work on the assumption that very few 
English-speaking readers have had 
the time, opportunity or fortitude to 
examine the vast materials—running 
into hundreds of published volumes 
—which contain the full documented 
record of the crimes committed by 
some thousands of Germans against 
millions of Europeans before and 
during the recent world war. He has 
drawn on the many trial transcripts 
and his personal experience to pro- 
duce a sickening concentrate which 
affords not so much as one sentence 
of respite from the principal theme. 

After a summary description of 
the agencies devised by Hitler and 
his henchmen for the execution of 
their savagery, the account moves 
on as relentlessly as the Panzer divi- 
sions once did. The full range of 
atrocities passes in review: against 
prisoners of war. passengers and 
crews of sunken ships, civilian popu- 
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lations under German occupation, 
forced labor, concentration-camp in- 
mates and European Jewry. 

Lord Russell is satisfied that the 
deeds speak for themselves and need 
no analysis or condemnation. They 
show that the atrocities were not iso- 
lated occurrences or improvisations 
but were carried out on specific or- 
ders from the very top, that they 
were not confined to the Jews but 
were perpetrated against all the cap- 
tive peoples, that they were nrac- 
ticed with special ferocity on Poles 
and Russians. that they were not 
committed only by members of the 
Nazi party, and, finally, that they 
were known not only to the civilian 
authorities and military commanders 
but to the general German public 
os well. 

The events recounted here are a 
matter of record. Yet. publication of 
this slender volume caused something 
close to a sensation in England and 
cost the author his official position 
in the British armed forces. Clearly. 
this recapitulation of German bestial- 
ity has achieved notoriety because it 
is now “politically 
After nearly a decade of fervent hone 


inopportune.” 


for the German people’s speedy re- 
covery from the Nazi pestilence, this 
book may seem a gratuitous act of 
malice. On the eve of the German 


Federal Republic’s official reintegra- 
tion into the society of free nations, 
it can be taken as a rude reproach 
which is no longer timely or rele- 
vant. 

Prolonged and undiminished ha- 
tred is unquestionably evil. But it 
does not follow that a short memory 
is therefore a virtue, either political 
or moral. Whatever the author's 
motives, he cannot be accused of 
exaggeration or distortion. He has 
not imagined things which did not 
happen, and the fact that they are 
no longer happening should not 
cause the repression of all recollec- 
tion of them. 

No one who has followed the evo- 
lution of West Germany over the past 
nine years can fail to be impressed 
by the orderly growth of its demo- 
cratic government and _ institutions. 
No one who realizes the military 
power of the Communist bloc cat 
question the importance of a German 
contribution to Western defense. No 
one who claims to have faith in Man 
can despair of seeing the Germans 


rise once again to the humanity and 
dignity of which they are capable. 
Yet, this much being said, who will 
be so complacent as to forget—h 
remembering, reject—these words of 
Goethe: “Die Botschaft hér ich wohl, 
allein mir fehlt der Glaube.” 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


American Sexploitation 
Unfair to Foreign Films 


OREIGN FILMS are enjoying an in- 
Picacing success in the United 
States. In practical terms, this means 
that there is both a growing audience 
for them and more theaters where 
they can be shown. This may appear 
as an obvious example of supply and 
demand. But it is only since televi- 
sion began to force the closing of 
economically marginal theaters that 
the “art” theaters began to grow in 
number. Small in size, with relatively 
low overhead, they can make money 
out of the smaller but often steadier 
audiences which attend foreign and 
off-trail films. They can even wait 
for the audience for an unusual film 
to create itself by word-of-mouth 
and critical support. The distribu- 
tion system within which most Amer- 
ican theaters must operate makes 
this practice—so vital in presenting 
unusual films—almost impossible. 

An example of how art-film pro- 
motion techniques can build up even 
an American film which would be 
otherwise hopelessly overwhelmed in 
the jungle of double-billing is Lili. 
Not a great film in any respect, Lili 
does have piquant charm—largely 
because of Leslie Caron, who 
dances, acts, and projects a person- 
ality that is utterly unsuited to the 
kind of massive publicity buildup to 
which the industry is normally 
geared. With unusual insight, M-G-M 
chose to treat the film as if it wasn’t 
American-made at all, spotting it in 
a leading foreign-film “showcase” in 
New York, where it is now in its 
second year. By the time Lili does 
get out into the theater circuits, it 
will have prestige enough to add to 
ts “arty” profits and probably will 
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do as well as the more commercial 
“product” of the studios. Miss Caron, 
incidentally, by then will have estab- 
lished her personality and will have 
a following for future films. 

But the presentation of foreign 
films, particularly those which are 
strange or subtle in any way, is still 
a matter of much confusion. It is 
now a_ well-established  publicist’s 
convention, for example, to treat al- 
most any foreign film as if it is a pho- 
tographed orgy. This may attract 
transient audiences into fourth-rate 
houses, to see films which are almost 
always disappointingly respectable 
and often shockingly serious. But it 
also repels many of those who would 
make up the natural audience for 
such films. Consider, for example, 
those who have been enticed to—or 
kept away from—Noel Coward’s and 
David Lean’s penetration of respec- 
tability, Brief Encounter, by blurbs 
and posters proclaiming it to be con- 
cerned with the “frank portrayal” of 
extra-marital amours! 

The critics, moreover, unwittingly 
abet this sexualization of foreign 
films by paying too much concern 
to how close they may come to the 
edge of a largely illusory convention- 
ality. Because of the stress on the 
possibility of naughtiness, even an 
unfavorable opinion can be milked by 
the publicists for quotes to titillate 
audience prurience. In the case of 
the current Swedish import, /llicit 
Interlude, for example, the critics 
were led on by the publicity to the 
extent of complimenting the film 
principally for dealing with sex in 
good- taste. 

To begin with, /llicit Interlude is 


horrendously mistitled. In it, an 
“aging” ballerina approaches a crisis 
of love and is reminded of a sum- 
mer’s idyll with a young student 
years before. This affair ended tragi- 
cally, marring her life. The rehearsal 
of her memories eventually refreshes 
her spirit, enabling her to face the 
future with new hope and a new love. 
The story is occasionally opaque: the 
roles of the ballerina’s uncle, a min- 
ister, and a male dancer are obscure 
—perhaps because of cutting. But the 
sequences between May Britt and 
Berger Malsten are remarkably sen- 
sitive to the excitements and poig- 
nant discoveries of first love. Gun- 
nar Fischer’s photography graphi- 
cally implements Ingmar Bergman’s 
perceptive direction, which is_per- 
vasively romantic without saccharin- 
ity. 

It is not only unfair to the film to 
exaggerate the importance of a few 
sentences of dialogue which are 
about as libidinous as the teasing of 
adolescents around a soda fountain 
—or of a few distant views of a 
young lady’s nudity which are con- 
siderably less revealing, and espe- 
cially less licentious, than any adver- 
tisement for lingerie. These emphases 
on the part of publicists and critics 
bespeak our immaturity and incon- 
sistency of moral outlook 
than any impropriety of the film, 
which is not intended to shock but to 
explore 
More than this, the breathless expec- 


rather 


proveniences of passion. 
tation of pornography is not the best 
attitude to encourage, either for 
entertainment or for serious en- 
grossment, if we wish to assist in 
creating that climate of maturity that 
is ultimately and vitally prerequisite 
to the promotion of truly mature 
cinema. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove that Nazis and 
Communists are brothers under the skin. 
Students and union members have found 


it invaluable. 
100 for $2 


10 for 25 cents 
THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New Yerk 3, N. Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Says Poet, Reviewer Distort 
Meaning of Plotinus’s ‘One’ 
Neil Weiss’s review of recent poetry in your 
October 25 issue is something less than cogent 
on at least one point. To praise James Steph- 
ens’s poem “Theme and Variations” on the 
grounds that it is a philosophical masterpiece 
betrays a curious lack of understanding of 
the subject matter which he so rashly praises. 
The “One” of Plotinus is a hypostasis ar- 
rived at by abstraction which cannot, in any 
valid manner of implication, be interpreted, as 
Stephens does, as a Knower or Witness. Rather, 
Plotinus regarded the One as a pure simplex 
beyond any possible qualification, including 
that of knowledge, even self-knowledge. The 
One is, to Plotinus, so transcendent that it 
entirely escapes all predication. The capacities 
for knowledge, in Plotinus’s Triad, are in- 
volved in the notion of the Nous (self-discern- 
ment) and of the Soul (knowledge of particu- 
lars). 


Urbana, Illinois Rospert WILSON 


Roy’s Portrait of Flanders 
Criticized from Various Sides 


I found it an unfortunate omission in the 
laudatory profile of Senator Flanders by Ralph 
L. Roy [THe New Leaver, November 8] that 
Mr. Roy could not find room in his copy—or 
in his conscience—for a disturbing digression 
in the Vermont Senator’s career of glowing 
purity. 

Following Senator Flanders’s initial attack on 
McCarthy last winter, Low-blow Joe delivered 
a Lincoln Day address in Milwaukee denounc- 
ing the Democratic party as the “party of 
treason.” In sharp contrast to his position as 
Chief Moralist of the GOP, Senator Flanders 
then chose to forgive the erring child, saying 
in effect: “Atta boy, Joe; give those Demo- 
crats hell, play ball with our team, and every- 
thing will be OK. Keep in line, or else the 
wrath of the Green Mountain God will again 
fall upon you.” 

Fortunately, McCarthy is constitutionally un- 
able to play ball with any team, and Senator 
Flanders had to speak from the mountaintop 
once again. That he has done so is to his 
everlasting credit. But let Mr. Roy not forget 
that even moralists are not always free from 
the temptation of political opportunism. 

San Mateo, Calif. ARTHUR ALGERNON 


Ralph Roy’s profile of Senator Flanders was 
a very interesting piece which offered consider- 
able new data about the controversial Ver- 
monter. It contained one bit of innocent folk- 
lore, however, that should be corrected once 
and for all, since it has appeared in other 


places, including the New York Times. It was 
not Senator Flanders who, as a boy, was bound 
out to earn his board and room. Instead, it was 
Flanders’s father, who was bound out by a 
destitute mother. 

The Senator’s own family was poor and 
probably would be considered “underprivileged” 
today. But it never suffered from a severe lack 
of the basic essentials of life. 
New York City James F. Wuire 

Even though it be true that most of your 
readers have a low opinion of Senator Flanders, 
I protest that the article by Ralph L. Roy is 
so unfair to the Senator as to suggest a smear, 
Mr. Roy accuses the Senator of insincerity in 
introducing an amendment requiring an oath 
of loyalty to “Jesus Christ, Saviour and Ruler 
of nations” by each Federal employe, and says 
that he believes “America may be on the road 
to decline and decay.” Such smears may tend 
to discredit the Senator among your unsophis- 
ticated New York readers. But when Dr. Roy 
attributes to Senator Flanders the statement 
that we have “had only one solid achievement 
in matters of foreign policy to date (1950): 
EDC,” he holds him up to scorn in his own 
bailiwick, where the UN, the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, Point Four, and_ peaceful 
coexistence are matters of faith. 

How could you let the outpourings of this 
self-admitted Republican, Mr. Roy, and the 
self-admitted Taft Republican, James Rorty 
[THe New Leaver, October 25], get into your 
hitherto undefiled columns? 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 

James Rorty has been appearing in our 
“hitherto undefiled” columns for eighteen years. 


—Eb. 


Author Offers Corrections 
To His Article on Joe Kamp 


In condensing my lengthy manuscript on 
Joe Kamp for the November 8 issue, THE 
New LeEaper’s editors inadvertently obscured 
one important point and omitted another. | 
should like to clear the record: 

1. Kamp alleged that Frederick Woltman 
had been arrested as a pro-Communist in 1928; 
my article, as published, said he was never 
arrested. This is not so. As a strike observer 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, he 
was arrested with a large group at the scene 
of a strike in Pittsburgh in 1928. But charges 
against him were quickly dismissed by the 
court; he was never fined, sentenced or Te 
buked in any manner. 

2. Woltman was also accused of being 8 
faculty member of the “Communist” Ran 
School. Woltman’s sole connection with the 
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Rand School (a distinguished scholastic center 
for anti-Communist, anti-totalitarian trade- 
unionists) was to participate in a symposium 
on Communist infiltration in journalism. An- 
other participant was Victor Riesel; the chair- 
man was Victor Lasky. 


New York City Watter K. Lewis 


Readers Comment Pro and Con 
About Article on the ‘Nation’ 


Louis Jay Herman’s article, “The ‘Nation’: 
The Ideology of Surrender” [THE New LEApeEr, 
October 25], is one of the finest pieces I’ve ever 
read in the field of political analysis. Would 
that every open-minded “liberal” read the arti- 
cle. It’s unassailable. 
New York City Victor LASKY 

Mr. Herman’s strictures against the Nation 
are so out of line and unfair that I can only 
conclude THE New LEADER would have to fold 
up if the Soviet Union collapsed. 
New York City DISMAYED 

Congratulations for the recent article on the 
Nation. It was excellent. 


Princeton, N. J. Marver H. BERNSTEIN 


Objects to Cynicism in Review 
Of Lewis Mumford’s Latest Book 


Will Herberg’s review of Lewis Mumford’s 
In the Name of Sanity [THe New Leaver, 
October 11] is certainly thought-provoking. 
Especially interesting was the examination of 
the “love begets love” philosophy suggested by 
Mr. Mumford. The reviewer dubs this cynically 
as the “magic cure-all of ‘love’”; then he at- 
tributes our international successes to the 
atomic bomb and yiolently disputes Mr. Mum- 
ford’s statement that “submission to Communist 
totalitarianism would still be far wiser than the 
final destruction of civilization.” 

A “realist” may very well ridicule the “love” 
idea as fantastic, but that is a sad commentary 
on the religion in whose name the Western 
powers crusade. Was not “love” the philosophy 
of Jesus? Was it not his “cure-all”? 

One may claim that this is not practical, but 
anything in Christianity—or, for that matter, 
in human nature and conduct—“practical”? 
Thoreau reduced common sense to the snoring 
of men asleep, our dullest perception. Are we 
now to hide behind the cloak of practicality, 
when our century’s greatest achievements have 
come from the iconoclasts whose genius has 
defied the stagnation that accompanies being 
Practical? 

Belief in the principles of Christianity can 
‘ome only through practicing them. Norman 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Cousins, in the Saturday Review, places every 
man in the position of deciding whether or not 
the H-bomb should be built. He concludes, 
“What would Christ do? If this question is 
irrelevant, then nothing in Christianity is rele- 
vant to the human situation today.” This, of 
course, would destroy the basic concepts of 
right and wrong. Humanity becomes “beyond 
good and evil,” and common sense and prac- 
ticality, the bulwarks of mediocrity, become the 
dogmas and apotheoses of our pitiful time. 

Long Beach, Calif. Joun LEONARD 


Disagrees with Hicks’s Charge 
That ‘Caine Mutiny’ Is Dishonest 


Without suggesting that The Caine Mutiny is 
a great book, I want to take exception to Gran- 
ville Hicks’s contention [THE New LEAbER, 
September 20] that it is “more than slightly 
dishonest.” 

Wouk builds up a case for the mutiny that 
stands despite Keefer’s defection, then raises 
these questions: Granted that the mutiny was 
justified under the momentary circumstances, 
did not Maryk, Keith and Keefer bear a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility for the total 
circumstances? Granted that Queeg was un- 
stable, and that he did break down in the 
extreme situation of the typhoon, wasn’t he 
justified in feeling that all his officers were 
against him? Was not a high probability of 
breakdown on the part of an unstable com- 
mander made certain by his officers’ disloyalty ? 

Keith later wonders whether the mutiny 
(which removed an unfit commander but also 
took a needed ship out of action) would have 
been necessary had he and the others done 
their duty despite their personal feelings about 
Queeg. But there is no doubt about his personal 
feelings; later, he and Keefer both learn to 
sympathize with the captain’s position as 
captain. This sympathy, however, does not lead 
them to decide that Queeg was a hero, or that 
he was any more suited for his position than 
they had thought before. 

Greenwald does not really make Queeg a 
hero; he considers him a symbol of heroism, 
and defends the symbol. I think it is clear that 
his personality, and his position as a Jew in 
the war against Nazism, forces him to do this. 
But there is a difference between deciding that 
a specific rebellion might have been unneces- 
sary under the total circumstances and stating 
that authority should always be glorified as 
such. The latter is what the movie suggests; 
in the book, Greenwald is not entirely con- 
vinced of the former. (Had he been, he could 
not have defended Maryk, despite his belief 
that Keefer was more guilty—which seems to 
me to have been his rationalization.) 

I think, too, that Wouk’s comment outside 
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hoarseness 


jor cough | 


...1s one of the seven common- 
est danger signals that may 
mean cancer... but should al- 
ways mean avisit to your doctor. 


The other six danger signals are 
—Any sore that does not heal 
...A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere...Unusual 
bleeding or discharge... Any 
change in a wart or mole... 
Persistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing... Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 


For other facts about cancer 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer” —in care of 
your local Post Office. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


the book about “sniping at authority” is signifi- 
cant in a different way from that in which 
Hicks takes it. It is the petty, unnecessary or 
highly doubtful rebellions that cause more 
mischief than they remedy. 

Suffern, N. Y. Rosert W. Lownpes 


Objects to Webster’s Review 
Of Dos Passos’s Latest Novel 


My disagreement with Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster’s review of Most Likely to Succeed, by 
John Dos Passos [THe New Leaper, September 
27], could not be more complete. And it was 
astonishing to find such a review in THE NEw 
Leaver. In the ’20s and early ’30s, Dos Passos 
published a number of novels about business- 
men in which he took a point of view that was 
not unalloyed adulation. The critics were most 
enthusiastic. In 1937, he went to Spain to as- 
sist the Loyalists. His observations of the fer- 
ocity and treachery of the Communists toward 
liberals and Socialists led him to write The 
Adventures of a Young Man in 1939. 

This attitude toward Communists was de- 
cidedly premature—for the critics, at any rate. 
They reversed their tone and, in general, 
began to speak of Dos Passos as a once-great 
writer whose current novels were pretty bad. 
Mr. Webster has followed the line which has 
been conventional for the last fifteen years, 
and his view is precisely what I would have 
expected to see in the Sunday New York Times. 

The editors and readers of THe New LEADER, 
however, are adult. They know that there was 
such a thing as Communism in Hollywood 
during the era dealt with by Most Likely to 
Succeed. Most important, I assume they be- 
lieve that the subject is not so obscene that it 
cannot be discussed out loud or made the 
theme of a novel. The ostrich-like character 
of Mr. Webster’s approach is indicated by the 
nature of his principal objection to the book: 
the possibility that someone might think the 
story is “representative,” by which he appar- 
ently means “typical.” In fact, the novel is 
deadpan; it nowhere suggests that Communism 
was universal in Hollywood. At the same time, 
it does not—nor could it be expected to—assert 
that the characters in the book comprised the 
entire list of Communists there. 

I found Most Likely to Succeed the work of 
a master novelist at the height of his power. 
Those who are not afraid to face the realities 
of Communism in the United States will, in 
my opinion, be  enthralled—especially the 
readers of THE New LEADER. 

New York City C. DickKERMAN WILLIAMS 
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in this moment 


The prayer lingers still .. . across the table as 
Dad begins to serve... it brushes Mother’s 
still-bowed head ... it caresses Sally’s fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 

This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 

The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 
And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 
security as a goal of living. 

And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 
country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 
make up the security of America. 


Let this be the goal of your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 


—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested in 
Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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